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HE C.T.S. began in a very different world from ours. 

The three streams that have gone to make up the Catholic 
population of England had not then begun to mingle, and to the 
social differences there was added a deep and wide political 
difference. The great majority of the Catholics of London were 
then to be found in the inner and poorer belt that stretched 
north of the Thames, from Soho and Holborn to Clerkenwell 
and Homerton, with Wiseman’s Moorfields as its centre, while 
on the other side Southwark Cathedral was the centre of the 
churches dotted along the map from Wandsworth to Wool- 
wich; the settlement at Forest Gate, which was to have large 
results, was in its infancy. Cardinal Manning was battling by 
means of his ““League of the Cross” against the ravages made 
by drink among people of small resources and restricted out- 
look. He was likewise drawing up Fifty Reasons Why the 
Voluntary Schools Should Share in the School Rate; and soon 
he was to be deep in the work of that Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes which started the transforma- 
tion of the London of Dickens into the London of the County 
Council. Exeter Hall, the fortress of militant Protestantism, 
stood on the site now covered by the Strand Palace Hotel. 
Public interest in general was in the Franchise and Redistribu- 
tion, Parnell and General Gordon. Mr Gladstone took his 
holidays at Tegernsee in Bavaria, in the congenial company of 
Dr Déllinger and Lord Acton. 

The Society owes its existence to the late James Britten, 
K.C.S.G. (1846-1924). One day in October 1884 he was 
walking along Paternoster Row, a narrow street under the 
shadow of St Paul’s, largely given over to the book trade. 
Among the many rather squalid shops were some that specialized 
in vulgar and venomous attacks upon Catholics. While catering 
for a kind of militant Evangelicalism that would now be called 
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Fundamentalist and for what Mark Pattison called “the grosser | 


forms of Dissent’, they also did a quasi-pornographic trade 


borrowed from the lower reaches of French anti-clericalism but | 


masquerading as controversy. Britten, surveying this stuff, 
reflected that there was no attempt anywhere at a reply. He 
purchased half-a-crown’s worth of tracts and showed them to 
his friends, asking why the antidote to all this poison should not 
be produced and sold in like manner. Ten or twelve of them 
responded by handing him a pound apiece. A meeting was 
convened in the house of Lady Herbert of Lea under the chair- 
manship of Dr Herbert Vaughan, then Bishop of Salford, who 
had formerly started a similar project in his own diocese. The 
date of the foundation meeting was carefully chosen—the Fifth 
of November. With their capital of £12, and with Britten for 
Hon. Secretary, and a cupboard in his house as storage for the 
stock, these apostles began their remarkable work. 








The founder was a remarkable man. A bachelor, aged | 


thirty-eight, a convert, he was an Assistant in the Botany 
Department of the British Museum, a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, editor of Nature Notes and of The Journal of Botany, and 


already the author of half a dozen books and monographs. He | 


was, moreover, a member of the Folklore and English Dialect 
Societies, thoroughly conversant with contemporary literature 
and keenly interested in Art and Music. Finding these outlets 
insufficient for his energies, he now undertook the general defence 
of the Catholic Faith against all comers, and to this high pur- 
pose he was to devote the whole of his leisure and a very large 
part of his talents for the next forty years. 

Committee meetings for business were soon held at Britten’s | 


house, 18 West Square, Southwark. The Chairman at the very | 
first was the historian Father T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. The aims | 


were defined with Victorian directness: “‘(1) To spread among 
Catholics small devotional works, (2) to assist the uneducated 
poor to a better knowledge of their religion, (3) to spread | 
among Protestants information regarding Catholic faith and } 
practice, (4) to promote the circulation of good and cheap | 
Catholic literature.”’ Father W. H. Cologan became the Clerical 
Hon. Secretary, and in the group were Fathers William and | 


Edward Murnane, Father Richard Clarke, S.J., and, not long 
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after, Mgr Bernard Ward! and Father Luke Rivington. Among 
the laymen were Lister Drummond, Q.C., later a metropolitan 
magistrate; Serjeant Bellasis, Sir James Marshall, B. F. C. 
Costelloe, versed in the municipal affairs of London; Alfred 
Newdigate, who founded the Art and Book Society; and A. 
Hilliard Atteridge, the brilliant war correspondent. Later, 
Britten was to get the most help, and in all manner of tasks, 
from the eloquent, tireless, indomitable George Elliot Anstruther. 

The beginnings were of course very small: A First Prayer 
Book for the Little Ones; The Little Rosary Book; Two Ways of 
Hearing Mass—these were for one halfpenny. Then, the Cate- 
chism, the re-issue of older tracts and some new devotional 
items; Wayside Tales and Lives of the Saints for Children, by Lady 
Amabel Kerr; and The Simple Prayer Book, first compiled by 
Father Cologan and destined to be the most important and 
widely diffused of all the publications.? As their opponents were 
Kensit, the Protestant Alliance, and the like, the nature of the 
controversial matter can be easily divined: The True History of 
Maria Monk; What ts the Bible? ; What Does the Bible Say? ; Does 
the Pope Claim to be God? ; Ellen Golding, the Escaped Nun; Mr Rider 
Haggard and the Myth of the Walled-up Nun; Way in Latin?, and 
so on. An immense increase came in 1887 from that excellent 
invention of Father Rothwell of Manchester, the C.T.S. Box. 
By this stroke of genius the Society was put into possession of 
some two thousand free depots where the pamphlets would sell 
themselves without expense and without salesmen. All the 
activities increased with widening popularity and support, and 
at the centre of it all was the solid, brisk little man with a bushy 
beard and quick, decisive movements, and eyes that gleamed 
behind his glasses, instantaneous in perception and response— 
or retort. 

When, in 1892, Herbert Vaughan came to London as third 
Archbishop of Westminster, there was a further rapid develop- 


1 He continued to attend the Annual General Meetings when Bishop of Brent- 
wood. He enlivened one meeting by relating with glee how some officious person 
in Rome had tried to improve a document by altering the title from ““The Nuns of 
Barking”’ to ““The Barking Virgins’’. The sight of Cardinal Bourne, convulsed with 
laughter, added greatly to the gaiety of the audience. 

2 It is interesting today to read a resolution of 1887, ‘“‘that 100 copies be printed 
on better paper, bound, and sold at fourpence”’. The total printing of The Simple 
Prayer Book has now reached 6,000,000. 
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ment, closely connected with that series of public lectures given 
in the Town Halls of London. The substance of these various 
lectures promptly went into C.T.S. pamphlets; and Britten 
early established close and very fruitful relations with Farm 
Street. Thus, in addition to the work of Canon Moyes, Mgr 
Croke Robinson, Father Luke Rivington and others of the 
Cardinal’s panel of lecturers, there came to the C.T.S. a remark- 
able set of historical articles that had for the most part appeared 
in The Month. Under the inspiration of Fathers John Morris 
and Joseph Stevenson, The Month had become a vehicle for 
historical research and revision, and there can be no question 
that those articles set the high standard of all subsequent C.T.S. 
historical pamphlets. Many will remember the work of Father 
Joseph Rickaby, of Father John Gerard (‘‘of the Gunpowder 
Plot”), of J. H. Pollen, who examined and re-stated the whole 
of the Elizabethan persecution epoch, and, needless to say, of 
Father Thurston. It was characteristic of the last-named that 
his first two C.T.S. pamphlets were The Pallium and The Immur- 
ing of Nuns, a bizarre collocation, which nevertheless reflects 
exactly two main interests that remained parallel and not diver- 
gent. Meanwhile the Lay Secretary worked incessantly at every 
task provided by a growing and expanding organization. He 
was constantly travelling, interviewing, negotiating and per- 
suading. He used to stay with the various bishops, amusing 
them with his wit, humour and fund of stories, explaining his 
plans and enlisting their powerful and indispensable support. 
He also wrote pamphlets, such as “‘Why I left the Church of Eng- 
land’’, all of them full of his characteristic vigour. He knew that 
the Gates of Hell had prevailed against all forms of Protestantism 
and he saw no reason for not saying so. 

The educational effect of all this output, especially, perhaps, 
of such things as the sets of Historical Articles published in 
1892-93, must have been very considerable. Nobody could have 
claimed, sixty or seventy years ago, that the great majority of 
Catholics were what Newman called “‘a reading set’’. The social 
and educational gradations were fewer and simpler and, out- 
side the limited circle who attended weddings at The Oratory, 
Catholics could have been roughly divided into two categories: 

those who were accustomed to solid furniture and solid meals 
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at stated hours and those who were not. Nearly all were as 
untouched by Tennyson and Browning, Ruskin and Morris, 
Hardy and Meredith, as by T. H. Huxley, Leslie Stephen and 
John Morley. Wiseman’s Fabiola and the novels of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton lay about in some Catholic homes; very 
few families had the means or the interests of what would now 
be called the professional classes. Apart from The Dublin Review, 
The Month and The Tablet (read by the educated and the well- 
to-do) the Catholic Press of those days was intellectually negli- 
gible. ‘The greatest lack of all was secondary education for boys: 
there was then virtually nothing between the boarding college 
and the Parochial School. Naturally the controversy produced 
for this generation could not be on a high level. They had not 
read Newman or Essays and Reviews. Most of them were un- 
aware that already the Church of England was breaking up 
into three distinct religions, that many of her ministers openly 
rejected both her creed and her authority and that the result 
of the deference of her Biblical critics for German rationalists 
was that, in the words of a wit, she had foundered on the 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 

Another important factor was the decision in 1896 on the 
invalidity of Anglican Orders and the celebration in the follow- 
ing year of the fourteen hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of St Augustine of Canterbury. Leo XIII’s Encyclical and the 
Ebbsfleet functions both let loose more controversy and both 
led directly to the enlargement of the C.T.S. catalogue of publi- 
cations. The Anglicans reacted promptly to both challenges, 
and in reply to their attacks interesting and important papers 
were issued on The Validity of Anglican Orders, The Reunion of 
Christendom, What Happened at the Reformation, The Branch Theory 
and allied themes. Catholic scholars certainly rose to the occa- 
sion. Great work came from Dom Aidan Gasquet, Dom Norbert 
Birt, Dom Ethelbert Horne and Dom John Chapman, O.S.B.; 
from Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P., and his brethren; from 
Father Allan Ross and Father Henry Tristram; from Dr Ber- 
nard Ward and Dr Edwin Burton; and from Canon William 
Barry; and, as years went by, their papers were supplemented 
by admirable contributions from Mer A. S. Barnes, Dr Adrian 
Fortescue, Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S., Mr Hilaire Belloc and 
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many others. There was a very different atmosphere in which 
escaped nuns and the Iron Maiden of Nuremberg were begin- 
ning to be forgotten. All this was accentuated by the Anti- 
Ritualist Campaign which broke out in London when Mandell 
Creighton became Bishop (1896-1901). 

From the outset the C.T.S. had had its local habitation in 
the diocese of Southwark. First of all the address was simply 
Britten’s house, 18 West Square. Then in 1887 the Society 
secured a shop-window.at 21 Westminster Bridge Road; there- 
after the headquarters were for many years at 69 Southwark 
Bridge Road. Not only thousands of pamphlets, but a great 
many books on very varied subjects and at a great range of 
prices, bear that address on the title-page: for instance, The 
Orthodox Eastern Church, and The Lesser Eastern Churches, by 
Adrian Fortescue, 75. 6d.; The Roman Breviary and its History, by 
Dom Jules Baudot, 45.; Essays in Unnatural History, by Father 
John Gerard, S.J., 35.; Gasquet’s edition of William Cobbett’s 
History of the Protestant Reformation, 2s.; the astonishing Fifty 
Volumes at One Shilling Each, containing each ten or twelve 
assorted pamphlets; and innumerable things at eightpence, 
sixpence, fourpence, twopence, and bundles of leaflets at any- 
thing from 3s. 6d. to 1s. per hundred. For a long time the Com- 
mittee meetings were held in the Bishop of Southwark’s dining- 
room, the last meeting ever held there being as late as 1922. 
In 1888 began the Annual Catholic Conferences, the first at 
Westminster, the next at Salford; then year by year they were 
held all over the country. These gatherings had results in many 
directions: the Catholic Seamen’s Guild (now the Apostleship 
of the Sea), the Catholic Guardians’ Association, the Catholic 
Needlework Guild, the Catholic Social Guild. A by-product 
was a Braille Library for the Blind. Then came lantern lectures 
on Rome, Lourdes, Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London 
and so forth, all this under the direction of the late C. L. Jones; 
and this work continued actively until in due course it gave 
way to the films. Meanwhile the sale of the pamphlets was 
being extended all over the country. G. E. Anstruther was 
appointed Organizing Secretary in 1909 (a position he held 
until he became Assistant Editor of The Tablet in 1920), and 
to him it was no sinecure. Many a time, on a wet Saturday 
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night, he tramped around the streets of some northern indus- 
trial town, looking for the schoolroom or Temperance Hall in 
which he was to deliver an address. He would stay the night 
at the local presbytery and return to London by a slow train 
on the Sunday evening. 

Throughout this period the cost of the pamphlets was still 
one penny and it remained so until the rise in costs after World 
War I became serious. Then was instituted a sliding scale: up 
to sixteen pages, 1d.; up to twenty-four pages, 2d.; up to thirty- 
two pages, 3d. Further increases in the cost of printing have 
now forced up the price of most titles to 4d. or 6d.; only a few 
can be sold for 3d. By this time there were ten main categories 
of pamphlets, without counting those basic items The Simple 
Prayer Book, the Gospels and The Acts, and the Catechism. 
These, in descending order of popularity, were: Devotional, 
Doctrine, Biography, Social Questions, Religion and Science, 
Encyclicals, History, Controversy, Scripture, Miscellaneous. 
They were fairly well printed, but for the most part with plain 
covers that would now be thought unattractive. Later came 
another important category, the Liturgical, started by Father 
Thurston and now greatly developed by the numerous and 
brilliant contributions of Father C, C. Martindale, S.J. A 
pioneer success in this kind was the C.T-.S. Shilling Missal, which 
sold five thousand in the first five months. 

Meanwhile the C.T.S. had begun to put forth branches. 
In 1892 Manchester came first by founding, in the library of 
St Bede’s College, the Salford Diocesan Branch, which this year 
celebrates its Diamond Jubilee. The objects were those of the 
parent society, with the addition of a local literary society. 
The leaders were that eminent scholar Dr L. C. Casartelli, 
afterwards Bishop of Salford ; Councillor David McCabe, after- 
wards Lord Mayor of Manchester; and Father Charles Roth- 
well, already mentioned, who was Hon. Secretary from 1892 to 
1907, when he was succeeded by Father W. Aspinall. Between 
1892 and 1903, when Dr Casartelli became the bishop of the 
diocese, the literary society was creditably active; but of some 
hundred and fifty associates fewer than twenty were actually 
members of the C.T.S., a phenomenon which repeated itself in 
the C.T.S. Annual Conference throughout the country. There 
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was always much enthusiasm but little or no gain to the parent 
society, whose membership did not increase part passu with its 
undertakings. The Salford Branch was specially favoured in 
that it received powerful aid from Stonyhurst, and from the 
Church of the Holy Name, Manchester ; the first appeal sermon 
for the C.T.S. had been preached by Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J. 

In 1907 a Forward Movement was initiated at Salford under 
the impulsion of the Bishop, aided by Father Aspinall, Mr J. T. 
Rylands, who began a long presidency, and, above all, by 
A. Stodart Reid, K.S.G., who, to the great advantage of the 
Salford Branch, became its Hon. Treasurer and assiduous coun- 
sellor. Very characteristically of Manchester, the managers of 
the movement devised excellent practical plans such, for instance, 
as special Sunday evening sermons in those parishes where the 
monthly meeting was to be held on the following Tuesday, 
with the result that not only was the meeting better attended, 
but hundreds of pamphlets on its subject were sold at the church 
door. In all these endeavours the enthusiastic Manchester leaders 
had zealous support from Fathers George Nicholson, C.SS.R., 
and Vincent MacNabb, Bede Jarrett and Hugh Pope, O.P. 
Other important Branches were Liverpool, Newcastle, Birming- 
ham and Derby. Manchester, however, has retained its position 
among the Branches, producing a great Conference for their 
Silver Jubilee in 1916, when the membership rose to 700, and 
another Forward Movement in 1922. This gave important 
results: the Branch achieved diocesan status, obtained the 
highest quota (25 per cent) from headquarters and increased 
its membership to over 1200. The services of Father Philip 
Hughes, the distinguished historian, were secured as Assistant 
Clerical Secretary, and a Pilgrimage Secretary was appointed. 
Many of the Salford C.T.S. Committee lent their services also 
to a most successful National Catholic Congress in 1926; 
impressive Emancipation Centenary Celebrations followed in 
1929, and in 1933 large and important premises were secured 
in a main thoroughfare, John Dalton Street, where now the 
Salford Branch proudly exhibits the largest C.T.S. case in 
existence, capable of showing over 350 titles of pamphlets. 
Meanwhile, matters had not gone so well with the parent 
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Society. Despite the great output of literature, most of it ex- 
tremely instructive and valuable, the actual membership was 
deplorably low; at the end of 1920 the number of subscribing 
members was only 1737. Despite all the efforts of Britten and 
Anstruther it appeared that something else needed to be done. 
In 1897 Britten had started Catholic Book Notes, a periodical 
review of current literature, and for twenty-five years it was the 
vehicle of his wit and humour, his wider knowledge and incisive 
verdicts.! 

His editorship certainly was a long-sustained and brilliant 
performance. Anybody who was wise enough to read his Book 
Notes regularly would have got an excellent idea of contem- 
porary literature. Britten enjoyed this work; he was a born 
reviewer, in the modern way, rapid, incisive, impressionistic, 
and together with the speed of a practised writer he had in 
good measure the knowledge of a scholar. The long shelf filled 
with the bound volumes of Catholic Book Notes would itself alone 
constitute a not inconsiderable monument. At the same time 
he was taking a full share of all the other work. He had from the 
beginning done so many things by himself that there was a 
danger of his becoming the factotum of the Society, for he was 
so much trusted that all sorts of things were left to his sole dis- 
cretion; for instance, renewals of out-of-print pamphlets, a 
matter often involving hundreds of pounds. Another obvious 
danger was personal dominance in the Committee. His comba- 
tive temper did not decrease as he grew older. As the cabman 
said of Swinburne, he was “‘a very arbitrary gent’’, inclined to 
regard a question as a challenge and an objection as something 
near an affront. By 1914 he had been in control for thirty years 
of an organization which he had created, and he was therefore 
not inclined to suffer opposition patiently. Yet it was becoming 
evident that new methods were needed. At the Annual General 
Meetings a certain amount of complacency appeared to prevail 
on the platform. The usual thing was to put a distinguished 
convert to speak as a sort of visible trophy and witness to the 
efficacy of the Society’s work. Conversions undoubtedly took 
place in appreciable numbers during those years, and much of 


1 Some of them were a little too personal. Once at least C.B.N. found itself 
open to a libel action which had to be evaded by apology and payment of costs. 
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it is unquestionably traceable to the expository value of the best 
pamphlets, many of which are little masterpieces. Many con- 
verts have affirmed that they were brought in directly by 
reading them, without persuasion from any priest or layman. 
And more and more of them were being sold; yet, with all that, 
there was no comparable and adequate increase in the number 
of subscribers. 

One evidence of the growing influence of the C.T.S. was the 
increased and increasing number of manuscripts submitted. 
Evidently there were many people covetous of the honour. A 
panel of “‘readers’’, quite numerous and impressive, had to be 
drawn up and eventually it was resolved that the simplest thing 
to do was to send every manuscript to “the most competent 
person’. Later on, when the number and persistence of the 
candidates had increased, the present very careful process of 
acceptance or rejection was gradually evolved. 

Soon after the end of the First World War a deus ex machina 
—or so it seemed at the time—entered in the person of Mr 
William Reed-Lewis, a robust American gentleman who had 
since 1912 been resident at Bexhill. There, at 17 and 18 Endwell 
Road, he had created and managed a Catholic Library worked 
by himself and by members of his family for the benefit of all 
comers ‘‘without fines, fees or formalities’. This naturally involved 
him in considerable expense, not only in purchasing but in 
replacing books, for he soon discovered that book-borrowers 
are often “‘book-keepers’’. He and his work became known to 
Britten and he was invited to join the C.T.S. Committee. He 
did so and first attended in July 1920. Very soon he had outlined 
an ambitious plan whereby the Society should procure premises 
in Victoria Street, open a Reading Room and Information 
Bureau (on the lines adopted by the Christian Scientists) and 
take over his ‘Bexhill Library’’. This was strongly supported by 
Archbishop Keating, and in 1922 the “Bexhill Library”? was 
purchased from Reed-Lewis for £890. It was soon afterwards 
moved to 72—74 Victoria Street. There was also a suggestion 
that the C.T.S. should absorb the Catholic Reading Guild. 

It was not at first proposed to transfer the headquarters 
frora Southwark Bridge Road, so that the setting up of a depot 
at Victoria Street would have involved a separate staff. Very 
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soon something very much bigger was proposed by Rzed-Lewis : 
that large premises at 72-74 Victoria Street should be taken 
on an eleven-year lease at a rent of £1000 p.a. and made into 
the headquarters of the Society. There would be room there 
for all the stock and for the Library, too. This proposition, 
involving the entry of the Society into Westminster diocese on 
a large scale, drew the closer attention of Cardinal Bourne, and 
definite proposals were soon formulated for a reconstitution of 
the Society. At the Annual General Meeting of 1921 the new 
Forward Movement was announced and launched with the 
Cardinal’s explicit approval. There were to be two committees, 
a Business Executive Committee of which Reed-Lewis was to be 
chairman, and a Literary Committee under the chairmanship 
of Britten; both would be under the general chairmanship of 
the Cardinal’s deputy, Bishop Bidwell; and the chief executive 
officer was to be a paid Secretary. While Britten’s control was 
thus terminated his special position was ostensibly recognized 
by his appointment as a Vice-President along with Cardinal 
Gasquet. The total number of members of the Committee was, 
with President, Vice-Presidents and officers, no fewer than 
forty-two, there being eighteen members in each of the new 
committees. It is noteworthy that this new departure, despite 
its extremely ambitious character, readily found supporters 
among some of those who had been long and closely associated 
with the work of the Society: e.g. Mrs John Boland, who since 
1912 had been in charge of the great C.T.S. box at West- 
minster Cathedral and who, in 1924, was to found the extremely 
valuable Box-Tenders’ Association. The basis of the new scheme 
was in reality the expectation—which was openly shared by 
Cardinal Bourne—that there would be a rapid and large increase 
in the membership. Not otherwise, indeed, could a scheme so 
ambitious have much chance of success. It was announced at 
the end of the year that the membership had nearly doubled, 
viz. from 1737 to 3178, and at the end of 1922 it had more than 
re-doubled, viz. to 8556; but this was very far from the optimistic 
30,000 members called for by the Cardinal.! 


1 The movement of membership has always been mysterious. The first thirty- 
eight years produced 8000 members; the next four produced an increase of 10,000, 
total 18,000; the last twenty-six years (1926-1952) 2000 more; present total about 
20,000. 
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The new arrangements, which could not have been adopted 
without his express approbation, appear to have commended 
themselves to him as a practicable working arrangement; this 
was probably due to the acknowledged competence of Bishop 
Bidwell and to the hopes placed in the new General Secretary, 
Mr Stephen Harding. What Britten would do in these circum- 
stances remained to be seen, for his long hegemony had been 
explicitly terminated at the General Meeting. The clerical 
Hon. Secretary, Father J. C. O’Brien, who, following Mgr 
Cologan, had been Britten’s colleague, had likewise been 
displaced at the same moment. 

Differences soon arose between the two committees which 
were largely inspired by the different views of their respective 
Chairmen. Britten was rom the outset critical of the Reed-Lewis 
schemes, which he soon openly opposed as a serious and hazar- 
dous departure. He urged the prohibitive cost, the obvious 
necessity of additional staff, and the undoubted fact that a 
Reading Room and Information Bureau would require the 
services of a competent manager—and there was no such person 
available; moreover, these activities, he maintained, were not 
within the scope of the Society’s work. There was a tempera- 
mental antipathy between the two men which proved stronger 
than their avowed identity of aim, and Britten soon came to 
look upon his rival’s scheme as a sort of Trojan Horse which 
would destroy the organization he had founded and fostered. 
Then began a conflict of procedure and jurisdiction. Each com- 
mittee complained that the other did things without consulting 
its fellow. Each demanded previous notice of what the other 
was going to propose, doubtless with a view to preparing an 
adverse case. The conflict was accentuated when Reed-Lewis 
proposed that there should be another periodical as well as 
Catholic Book Notes. Britten of course saw no necessity for any- 
thing of the sort; while Reed-Lewis maintained that some such 
thing was absolutely necessary : progress would cease without it ; 
the membership would decrease and then the Society would be 
unable to meet its increased obligations. Discussion of this pro- 
ject became acrimonious. Catholic Truth appeared separately as 
a magazine, but in the following year, 1923, a compromise was 
reached whereby the new magazine Catholic Truth and Britten’s 
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long-established Catholic Book Notes were amalgamated, in order, 
it was alleged, to satisfy the two classes of readers. Britten, who 
had proffered his resignation, had been induced to remain on, 
but he was more and more dissatisfied. The two equal and 
discordant committees proved to be an unworkable arrange- 
ment, and in 1923 there was substituted the far better system 
of a General Committee (which included representatives of the 
Branches), and an Executive Committee to deal expeditiously 
with current business. In the meantime Mr Stephen Harding 
had relinquished the office of General Secretary, to be followed 
by Mr F. J. Sheed as Acting Secretary, and then by Mr Oswald 
Heath. Reed-Lewis had left and gone abroad in June 1923. 
Then in tragic circumstances the whole era of uncertainty and 
conflict was closed. On 8 October, 1924, Britten, while making a 
purchase in the Army and Navy Stores, had a sudden seizure, 
sat down on a chair and expired in a few moments. He was 
seventy-eight and had devoted himself to the C.T.S. for very 
nearly forty years. 

In 1926 began the long and fruitful Secretaryship of Mr J. P. 
Boland, in which for the next ten years he was aided to the 
utmost by his brilliant wife. Her contribution to the Society’s 
work and achievements was indeed very great, and not the least 
of her happy inventions was the devising of striking and hand- 
some covers for the pamphlets, a work which required not only 
taste but no small acquaintance with the history of European 
Art.} 

A shop for retail work was opened directly opposite the west 
door of Westminster Cathedral in 1926, and has proved to be 
a powerful adjunct to the Society’s work. 

The atmosphere created by the rivalries of 1920-24 died 
away as with quiet efficiency and increasing tranquillity Mr 
Boland pursued the even tenor of his way, in full harmony, 
throughout his long tenure, with three successive episcopal 
chairmen: Bishop Bidwell up to 1930, Archbishop Goodier, 
S.J., from 1930-34, and Bishop Myers from 1934 to 1948. All 
three accorded him the fullest confidence and consideration. 
Moreover, Cardinal Bourne made a practice of presiding at 





1 Another was the Box-Tenders’ Association founded by her in 1924, now a 
very important organ of the Society. 
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every Annual General Meeting and of utilizing the occasion to 
make some definite pronouncement on a matter of importance, 
a fact which at once aroused and retained the attention of both 
Press and public. 

The Catholic Truth Conferences had developed into the 
National Catholic Congresses, and that of 1926 was memorable 
for an exceptionally large and important gathering at Man- 
chester and Salford. By this time the Society’s membership had 
increased to nearly 16,000, and the Cardinal was encouraged 
to propose the optimistic “‘target’’ of 50,000 members. This of 
course meant an immense increase throughout the country, 
particularly in the larger Branches. The difficulty was that 
people were usually content to support the local activities of 
their own Branch without subscribing to the parent Society, 
and not unnaturally considered that if they did so they would 
be paying twice. The point was a real one, but it had been 
met by Reed-Lewis’s ingenious suggestion of the Quota 
System, whereby the branch received from headquarters a 
return payment proportionate to the amount received in sub- 
scriptions from the branch in question. Cardinal Bourne at 
Manchester dilated on the necessity of strong and well-equipped 
branches all over the country. He agreed that Salford had the 
oldest and most active branch, but pointed out there could not 
be really strong branches without an extremely strong trunk, 
which meant that the centre in London must be fully supported 
and maintained in vigour, not for its own sake alone but for 
the vitality of the branches. This logic was applauded but not 
to any great extent adopted, and the Cardinal’s new “target” 
of 50,000 members is not yet attained. 

Meanwhile in 1926 the name “Bexhill Library” had been 
changed to “‘C.T.S. Lending Library’. After 1930, when the 
Society had moved to its present headquarters in Eccleston 
Square, it was found that the stock was making more and more 
demands on the space and that one day there would no longer 
be any room for the Library. There was also the question of its 
upkeep. Eventually, in 1936, definite proposals were considered 
for its transfer elsewhere. For a short time there was some 
danger of dispersal: but the calamity was avoided. Arrange- 
ments were made for the Library (thenceforth called the Cen- 
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ion to tral Catholic Library) to be administered by members of the 
tance, Old Girls’ Association of the Sacred Heart Convents and the 
f both books were transferred to 33 Wilfrid Street, near Westminster 

Cathedral. The books were handed over to this new adminis- 


fo the | tration on an understanding that, if it should find itself obliged 
orable | to discontinue, the books would be returned to the C.T.S. In 
Man- September 1940, as the result of continued representations by 
p had the Association that their work would be greatly helped if they 
raged were the definite owners of the Library, the C.T.S. made a full 
‘his of and free gift of the books to them, subject only to an under- 
untry, | standing that, if it were ever necessary to sell the books, any 
s that balance remaining over should be handed to the Society. This, 
ties of | happily, does not seem probable. 
ciety, Mr Boland’s long administration coincided with a notable 
would change in the intellectual climate and there had to be a corres- 
| been ponding change in much of the output. The immense increase 
Quota in historical studies had its effect on the History and Biography 
‘ters a sections of the catalogue, very notably at the Catholic Emanci- 
n sub- pation Centenary in 1929, when four separate papers forming 
rne at a serial history were specially written for the occasion.! More 
lipped and more had to be written directly for non-Christian opinion, 
ad the less and less for non-Catholic. The spread of Communism (and 
id not of sympathetic interest in Soviet Russia), the multiplication of 
trunk, Left Wing publications and the opening of “‘Left’? bookshops 
ported in all the crowded parts of London, called imperatively for this 
mut for change of front. Very valuable therefore was the History of 
ut not Religions Series (now called “‘Studies in Comparative Religions’’), 
arget” with some forty papers ranging from Ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lonia to Theosophy and Spiritualism, all written by experts. 
1 been Priests who nowadays meet with very varied types of converts 
en the and inquirers must have found this series very useful, particu- 
cleston larly when dealing with people who have picked up a few 
1 more notions about Comparative Religion or Anthropology from 
longer some so-called “‘Library”’. This series aroused so much interest 
nofits | that it actually evoked a specific legacy of £200. Social questions 
sidered likewise claimed, and are now insistently claiming, increased 
; some 
‘range- 1 The Darkness Before the Dawn, by Father H. Thurston, S.J.; The Earlier History 


of Catholic Emancipation, by W. H. Woollen; The Dawning of Catholic Emancipation, by 
e Cen- Denis Gwynn; Emancipation Realized, by Father Philip Hughes. 
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attention. Some five and twenty new pamphlets on Marriage [ 
and Family Life, Birth Control, Divorce, Nullity and so forth 
have been written for present needs, and all have a steady sale. 
The equipment of our own people for answering questions and 
meeting objections on these topics is obviously very necessary ; 
only too many, whose knowledge of secular matters is con- | 
siderable, have had no corresponding increase since school [| 
days in their understanding of Religion, which remains primi- | 
tive or elementary, while their knowledge of Church History, 
or any allied subject, is virtually nil. 

The last war, needless to say, brought many trials and | 
troubles. Paper rationing meant small, piecemeal and expen- | 
sive orders. Despite the blackout and the bombing, the Execu- | 
tive Committee maintained their regular meetings in London, 
and throughout this difficult period were sustained by the exem- 
plary fidelity of the staff. A serious blow was the destruction of 
stock and printing blocks when printers’ premises were bombed. | 
Yet the work went steadily on, and amid the turmoil and f 
anxieties the Society showed its awareness of current require- [ 
ments by bringing out versions of its famous Simple Prayer Book § 
in German and Polish. 

In 1947 Mr J. P. Boland was at last able to fulfil his long- 

’ expressed wish to retire. By his long tenure of the chief executive | 
post he had rendered an immense service to the Society and | 
therefore to the whole Catholic body. With a fine blend of 
suavity and firmness native to him, but doubtless strengthened | 
by his experience as Chief Whip to the Irish Parliamentary | 
Party, he had evaded many obstacles, solved many difficulties | 
and greatly helped the successive Chairmen to lead the Society 
towards its present modern and up-to-date position. 

In 1948 Bishop Myers was called on by the Holy See to 
undertake an important Mission in the West Indies and resigned 
from the Chairmanship. For fourteen years he had guided the 
work of the C.T.S., placing at the disposal of the Society his 
wide learning and vast experience. 

In 1949 the present General Secretary, Mr T. H. Rittner, 
was appointed. He soon showed his exceptional aptitude for the 
work. The Centenary Celebration of the Establishment of the 
Hierarchy in England, held in September 1950, provided an | 
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opportunity that was not to be missed. Everybody will remember 
the brilliantly successful Exhibition “Catholic England”, held 
at the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea. In addition to the books, docu- 
ments and relics, the rooms were lined with a series of remark- 
able panels showing by picture and letterpress the life and work 
of the Church in this country from Roman Britain to the 
present day.! The striking success of the Exhibition, due very 
largely to the initiative, energy and discernment of the Secre- 
tary, was appropriately recognized by the Cross pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice conferred on Mr T. H. Rittner by the Holy 
See.? 

Post-war problems have been numerous and urgent. The 
first was the vital necessity of recruiting and retaining a suitable 
and efficient staff. At one time this had not been difficult. Many 
excellent persons had regarded their work in a quasi-religious 
light and under the patriarchal sway of Mr Boland staff ques- 
tions seldom presented any great difficulty. But the vastly 
increased volume and complexity of the work at Eccleston 
Square had now become formidable. A great change had come 
over the London business world. The old simple ways had 
almost everywhere been replaced by mechanization and by 
more or less scientific devices. This kind of thing was needed 
at Eccleston Square as much as anywhere for skilled handling, 
packing, dispatch and so on. Nor was the ordinary book- 
keeping sufficient: storage, control of stock, and accountancy 
now had to be on a professional level. Higher salaries were being 
offered and paid and employees were much concerned with the 
question of prospects or the equally important question of 
security of tenure. Most pressing of all was the question of long 
service, pension or superannuation scheme. The impact of all 
these things threw an immense amount of work on the sub- 
committees detailed to deal with them, and it was only after 
close and unremitting attention had been given to these and 
allied problems that the Committee felt assured that they had 


1 The whole series, illustrations and text, is reproduced in a brochure entitled 
The Story of Catholic England, published by the C.T.S. and still obtainable. 

2 In addition to the Exhibition two special pamphlets were published— The 
Last Hundred Years, by Father Gordon Albion, and The Catholic Revival, by Denis 
Gwynn. In the chapter on the Catholic Press in the commemorative volume, 
English Catholics 1850-1950 (Burns Oates), a section was devoted to the C.T.S. 


Vol. xxxvii 2T 
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at last provided the Society with an efficient and contented 
staff at the lowest cost compatible with stability. 

Such in brief outline is the story of the C.T.S. It has carried 
out, and is continuing to carry out, an enormous work of 
Catholic defence and apologetic, education and edification, and 
—in thousands ofinstances—of direct conversion. It fills, whether 
people realize it or not, an enormous place in the Catholic life 
of this country, and all the more because, until quite recent 
times, Catholics were very slow to understand the importance 
of the Press. There would be an enormous void if—which may 
God avert—it were ever to come to a stop. Any contraction of 
its great field of work would be a misfortune and a reproach. 
Consider that upwards of 1,750,000 pamphlets are now being 
sold every year and that in Westminster Cathedral alone the 
annual sales amount to 80,000. The C.T.S. distributes literature 
of almost all kinds from Papal Encyclicals to leaflets and illus- 
trated stories for children. Directly and often by its sole opera- 
tion it has brought great numbers of people of every degree of 
education and every kind of background into the Church. 
Manifestly it deserves ardent and unstinted support from clergy 
and faithful alike. Its past has been a wonderful achievement. 
Its present holds problems, for swiftly mounting costs threaten 
to overtake its resources. If only it receives the support it 
deserves, it has the promise and potency of a splendid future. 


CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD 


STIGMATA AND SANCTITY 


NTEREST seems newly aroused about this subject, partly 

because of the late Fr Thurston’s articles collected in the 
volume Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, and because of the 
publicity given to the Capuchin Padre Pio. I dislike writing 
about a living man, but cannot altogether refrain from doing so, 
because for over a year I have been asked to write something 
for the flood of English-speaking visitors to San Giovanni 
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Rotondo where Padre Pio lives, and because of the—surely— 
most untraditional publicity that has been given him: a pile of 
books lies before me and he must be one of the most photo- 
graphed men in the world.? 

It is granted that stigmata exist. These may be superficial, 
as when a hypnotist traces a line on a limb and says: ‘‘When 
you wake at 4 p.m., this will bleed.” It does so. This is 
“dermatography’’, and sooner or later the mark fades. But 
other stigmata are deeper, i.e. involving a lesion (trophic or 
organic: in either case ultimately producing the destruction of 
bodily tissue). The question is: Can such lesions be “‘naturally” 
induced? or are they bound to have a preternatural origin, 
divine or diabolic? To clear the ground, we agree, as Catholics, 
that physical phenomena can never be a proof of sanctity. The 
Promotor Fidei (we wish the slang term ‘‘Advocatus diaboli” 
could be relinquished) seeks evidence of holiness ; if this is found, 
evidence for levitation, stigmata and so forth is examined on 
its own merits. Canonization itself does not vouch for the super- 
naturality of such phenomena: the Holy See may explicitly 
refuse to pronounce on them (as in the case of St Gemma 
Galgani) : indeed—this may be vigorously disputed—a Saint 
may have been medically “‘neurotic”’ or “‘hysteric”’ (see below) 
and yet have achieved sanctity precisely because he or she with 
the help of grace surmounted so terrible a disability—so far 
worse than the purely physical sufferings endured by e.g. 
Hermannus Contractus, who was so crippled from infancy that 
he could neither sit, stand or lie properly, and yet was one of 
the most sweetly serene souls we can read of.? 

The old materialist view (Charcot, etc.) that stigmata must 
be due to some undiscovered nervous lesion is now, I am told, 
universally abandoned. The field is shifted to the psychological 
area. Can “‘hysteria’’, by itself, produce trophic or organic lesions? 


1 In a preliminary article printed in The Month for last June I made a mistake 
mentioned below and corrected in reprints of the article. 

2 Fr Thurston risked saying (Physical Phenomena of Mysticism, p. 203, and the 
equivalent elsewhere) : “I have not yet met with a single case of stigmatization in 
a subject who was previously free from neurotic symptoms. There is a presumption 
in every instance that the recipient of the stigmata was highly suggestible.”” He 
then quotes the case of a very neurotic Lutheran girl who became highly excited 
on Good Friday 1932 by a cinema-representation of the Passion; her doctor 
induced in her (apparently real) stigmata by hypnosis, 
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*‘Hysteria” is now stripped of all that it once connoted and 
means only “‘suggestibility’’: but I cannot get used to the word 
“‘pithiatism’’. 

First, during and after the 1914-18 war I had much to do 
with “‘shell-shock”’ patients and witnessed many curious results 
of their shock, mental or physical, and how men suggested 
themselves back into the circumstances in which they suffered it. 
But never once did I then, or since, and after questioning 
specialists, find that they reproduced physically their bodily 
wounds. Now in the October number of Vita e Pensiero, 1924 
(devoted to the anniversary of the Stigmata of St Francis), Fr 
Gemelli, O.F.M., rector of the Catholic University in Milan, 
alleged much the same considerations. He said that St Francis’s 
stigmata were “‘unique’’, caso unico, being fleshy nail-like neo- 
formations.! I venture (without, I hope, impertinence) to say 
that I have for long had the highest esteem for Fr Gemelli’s 
person and work—he was a close friend of Pius XI. In the article 
I mentioned, which I have read at least three times, his thesis 
is that hysteria (suggestibility) cannot, by itself, produce organic 
or trophic lesions. “‘L’isterismo, per se, non fa sorgere delle stim- 
mate. La possibilita é esclusa in modo assoluto.”’ It is conceiv- 
able that he is modifying his 1924 decision; but he seems to 
conclude that lesion-stigmata must therefore be ‘“‘procurate, 
imitate’, consciously, or unconsciously, produced, either to ob- 
tain a repute for sanctity or from a real wish to be like our Lord, 
especially when the field of consciousness is narrowed down to 
the Crucifixion. Fr Thurston (pp. 40-3) gives examples of all 
such cases.” Fr Gemelli agrees that it is impossible to examine 
every instance of alleged stigmata, if only because the docu- 
mentary evidence is lacking. Fr Thurston, for his part, firmly 











1 He made an exception for those of St Catherine of Siena, but these, being | 


invisible, eluded scientific examination on the spot : however, we read that Benedict 
XIV (De serv. Dei beatif., IV, vii, n. 4) affirmed the supernatural character of St 
Francis’s stigmata and quoted Sixtus IV as forbidding, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, the casting of doubt on St Catherine’s. The liturgical commemoration of 
these stigmata does not commit us to belief in them, any more than we are com- 
mitted to all that is said in the Second Nocturn, to the origin or successive trans- 
lations of the House of Loreto, or the carrying of St Catherine of Alexandria’s body 
by angels to Mount Sinai. 

?In my Month article I mistakenly said that Dr Gemelli had said this to Dr 
Festa, who (with others) had repeatedly examined Fr Pio. His opinion is, however, 
clearly stated in his own article, and he tells me he exchanged only a few words 
with Dr Festa, 
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upholds the reality of St Francis’s stigmata but is not so certain 
about the details, or that the Saint was unique in having such 
apparent neo-formations (the case of St Gemma is very remark- 
able) ; and in any case, must not the wound in his side have 
been a “‘lesion’’? It certainly bled freely and stained his tunic 
and drawers with his blood. Whether or no there were any cases 
of stigmata (even fraudulent) before St Francis’s time, it is 
manifest that there has been a stream of “‘stigmatics”’ since his 
day which has never ceased, many of them displaying fantastic 
physical activities—contortions, leapings, rushings to and fro, 
and so forth—though the latter may be observed in holy persons 
who did not have the stigmata, and it is remarkable that some 
who did not were (purely psychological consideration might 
suggest) predisposed to receive them, and highly “‘ecstatic’’. I 
have asked a well-known South African doctor, intimately 
acquainted with Natives who are incredibly “‘suggestible’’, if he 
had met with cases of lesions among them—he did not answer 
this ; but it seems clear that Natives, especially under collective 
suggestion, can do amazing things, e.g. leap enormous distances, 
but in no way expect lesions. He did write, however, that the 
“medical profession now is agreed that anxiety-neuroses can 
and do produce duodenal ulcers, which are certainly organic 
lesions’’. I would be inclined to think that such a neurosis 
would not produce that lesion without some physical predis- 
position to it; and anyhow, what impresses the doctor is the 
suddenness with which the stigmata appear; the ulcer would 
not have been produced all in a moment. But their apparition 
is not always ‘‘sudden’’.} 

I do not think that attention should be at once given to the 
“puerility”’ or “‘banality’’ of what ecstatics are reported as say- 
ing ; for, the more genuine and sublime the communication, the 
less can it be expressed in words. A “‘secretary’’ took down ver- 
batim what BI. Angela of Foligno said in ecstasy, yet on hearing 
it, she exclaimed: “‘But it was not at all like that!’? The Curé 
d’Ars could say only the simplest truths—‘“‘God is good—God 
loves us’’—but the intensity of his spiritual understanding of 


1 I cannot say anything about purely interior lesions, like the seraphic wound 
in St Teresa’s heart, or the figures imprinted on St Veronica Giuliani’s of which 
she drew pictures and which (she said) shifted their position: surgeons are said to 
have examined them meticulously after her death. 
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these truths communicated itself profoundly to his hearers. This 
is quite different from the childish talk not uncommon among 
mediums or in cases of “dissociated personality” which have 
nothing to do with spiritualism—like that of the Protestant 
Mollie Fancher (to whom Fr Thurston dedicates pp. 294-325) 
or among Catholics like the Ven. Beatrice Mary (d. 1702), who 
talked and behaved like a small child in the nursery for ten 
days on end; or Theresa Neumann, who, when in a state of 
“‘absorption’’, talks like a child of five, does not know what 
*‘Pope”’ or mother or sister mean, and cannot say a number, 
e.g. 6, but has to say “‘one and one and one’’, etc. This “‘rever- 
sion to childhood”’ certainly does not ‘‘recommend”’ other con- 
comitant phenomena or abnormalities observed in the same 
person, though I suppose it need not exclude high habitual virtue. 
We are also asked why destruction of tissue (lesions) is recorded, 
but not the creation of new tissue. But is not precisely this 
recorded in many of the miracles at Lourdes, and in the notable 
case of Pierre de Rudder? It can, too, be emphasized that 
wounds that do not claim to be preternatural but are artificial 
are either curable or, if not cured, are progressively enlarged, 
suppurate and are apt to gangrene. 

Now against the heavenly origin of Padre Pio’s stigmata it 
has been argued that in and after his noviciate he suffered from 
grave attacks of depression, was sent home more than once to 
recuperate, and on one occasion could not eat for a fortnight. 
‘If he must die,”’ said his father, ‘‘he must die at home.”’ On his 
way back he kept feeling better, and on arriving said : ““Mamma, 
what is there for supper?’’ It was turnips stewed in oil, and he 
ate the portions prepared for all three of them. After ordination, 
he was sent for some years to assist the parish priest of Pietrel- 
cina (his home): the inordinate length of his Mass was already 
commented on: during his thanksgiving the sacristan once 
found him immovable and thought he was dead. On 20 Sep- 
tember 1915 (feast of St Francis’s stigmata), his mother called 
him to dinner and he advanced wringing his hands. “‘Are you 
playing the guitar?” she asked. He answered briefly but made 
a good meal. That night he told the priest that he had received 
“invisible stigmata” and began to suffer great pain; the priest 
asked him to omit Mass at least on Fridays, but he would not. 
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In 1916 he went to Naples for his military service and was 
given work in the hospital; but his health broke down, and at 
times his temperature rose to the fantastic height of 48°C. (about 
118°F., I think) and broke the thermometer and they had to 
use a bath-thermometer instead. Finally, on 20 September 
1918, kneeling in the choir, he uttered a cry and was found 
with the stigmata in hands, feet and side, and they seem cer- 
tainly to be lesions. It is hard to see how, or with what, they 
could have been inflicted, and above all how he could maintain 
them for well over thirty years without suppuration or other 
poisoning (his flesh is healthy and heals promptly and cleanly 
after e.g. an operation). I feel it would be unbecoming to 
comment on the virtues of this Friar, who, I may however say, 
is genial, humorous and apparently most un-impressionable. 
But when writing about stigmata it seems necessary just to 
allude to what is surely far more baffling—bodily “‘elongation”’ 
(or shrinking), to which Fr Thurston devotes his Chapter VII 
(though mentioning other phenomena). When this phenomenon 
was alleged during the ‘‘Cause”’ of Veronica Laparelli (d. 1620) 
the Promotor Fidei reasonably remarked that it was improb- 
able in itself, could not profit the Servant of God, and would 
excite “repulsion and alarm rather than devotion in the on- 
looker’. Other cases are quoted when the “‘patient’’ has been 
declared Venerable or Beatified. But the evidence for the repeated 
elongation and then shrinkage of the medium D. D. Home’s 
body does seem to me incontrovertible (Thurston: pp. 194-8) ; 
while Dr Imbert-Gourbeyre (a bad historical critic but com- 
petent as a doctor) repeatedly visited a French stigmatisée, 
Marie-Julie Jahenny, who on Friday 24 September 1880 said 
that on the following Monday her body would be compressed, 
her limbs shortened and her tongue swollen, in expiation for the 
sins committed during the previous month. The doctor, with 
five persons “‘of credit’’, one of them a priest, were present. Her 
head seemed to shrink into her shoulders till these ‘‘notably 
protruded above it’’; she seemed to dwindle into a sort of 
“ball’’: first one shoulder, then the other, stood out “‘at right 
angles to the collar-bone”’; her tongue grew enormous and 
forced its way out between her teeth; her right side from armpit 
to hip was hugely dilated, while her left side fell away to nothing. 
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What this has to do with holiness I cannot imagine. On the 
other hand, it makes one feel that the body is almost fluid or 
at least that it can submit to the most unpredictable distortions. 
I could not feel surprised if we were shown that we are still 
very far indeed from knowing to what extent the mind can 
modify matter; that there may be (so to say) intermediate, 
inchoate, imperfect modifications that have all the appearance 
of—and in a sense are—illnesses; or rather, an imperfect har- 
mony attained between mind and body—and indeed, we seem 
to see that the “‘stranger’’ phenomena in the lives of Saints are 
more noticeable at the beginning than towards the end of their 
spiritual development. I may say that even if we ascribed the 
apparition of stigmata to some such discord within the human 
complex, we would be no nearer to explaining e.g. levitation; 
and even if we think that Fr Thurston, in his anxiety to illus- 
trate (what we know aliunde) that abnormalities are no proof of 
sanctity, tended to accept almost too easily e.g. accounts of 
D. D. Home’s levitations, we cannot brush aside the long record 
of such phenomena in Catholic hagiography as without foun- 
dation, or again assume that all must be heavenly or diabolic. 
We have always disliked the system of ‘‘either—or’’. 

It was at this point that I received Une Stigmatisée de nos jours 
(Theresa Neumann), by Fr P. Siwek, S.J. (1949): he kindly 
tells me that the English version of his book will amplify the 
French one, though (I gather) along the same lines. I had been 
about to write that no amount of purely physiological or psycho- 
logical investigation can decide about the supernatural origin 
of particular stigmata. The Church always begins with the study 
of the recipient’s virtues, and even if the decision about these 
be favourable, it never (says the decree about St Gemma Galgani) 
defines the nature of abnormal phenomena. I have always 
thought that while normally an exterior object strikes the senses 
and is ultimately picked up by the mind, so the reverse process 
may occur—after all, a thought can make one blush or turn 
pale provided it sufficiently stirs one’s emotions. And we cannot 
tell how strongly it may affect our physical coefficient. There- 
fore, a spiritual grace may so overflow into the body as to pro- 
duce unpredictable results. Hence stigmata may be both super- 
natural (in their ultimate cause) and natural as effects (in a 
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the holy person, foreseen and permitted by God). Hence they need 
| or not have been artificially produced (even unconsciously, even 
ons. | though originating during an ecstasy). This seems to be the 
still doctrine of St Francis de Sales ( Treatise on the Love of God: I, vi, 
can 15: quoted by Fr Sivek on pp. 93-5). First, the soul experienced 
ate, | with intense love the pains of the Crucified : then, ‘‘the soul, as 
nce | form and mistress of the body, making use of her power over it, 
lar- impressed the pains of the wounds wherewith she was wounded 
em in the places corresponding with those where her Lover had 
are endured them. Love therefore caused the interior torments of 
heir this great lover St Francis to pass even to the exterior, and 
the wounded the body with the same lance of pain with which it 
nan had wounded the heart.” 
ion ; True, the Saint rather obscurely adds that interior love was 
lus- insufficient to make openings in the flesh ‘‘from without’, so 
of of that the fiery Seraph came to his aid and shot forth rays so 
s of piercing that the exterior wounds were in fact produced. But 
cord St Francis de Sales certainly meant that the soul, form and 
yun- mistress of the body, could (when raised to a high emotive 
olic. intensity) mould the material frame—lI cannot tell whether he 
remembered that the stigmata on the Saint’s hands and feet 
jours were not ‘“‘wounds”’: I think he did not, since he speaks of the 
ndly “penetrating”’ rays. It is interesting that in the first MS. draft 
the of this passage he called the event a miracle; in the definitive 
peen edition he suppressed this word (Sivek: p. 85, n. 1). 
cho- Hence, as in the case of any “private revelation”, the 
rigin Church examines the dogmatic and moral rectitude of the 
tudy recipient, and may then permit the faithful to attach human 
hese credence to such phenomena as, after due examination, they 
rani) may judge prudent. 
ways I cannot but add that almost every week since I wrote the 
onses above new opinions from doctors or psychiatrists whom I have 
OCess questioned reach me. Apparently (I do not dogmatize! I have 
turn no qualifications of any sort to do so) most of these men (not 
nnot all) now say that “‘hysteria” can produce organic lesions, but 
here- none, so far, has offered an example of this happening. Others 
pro- say that the appeal to “‘hysteria’” is being given up; and one 
iper- writer wishes to use the expression “somatic realizations of 
(in a psychogenetic events” which seems to me to say no more than 
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when we agreed that a thought could make us blush. I know 
with pleasure that a number of doctors (not Catholics) have 
been stirred to an almost enthusiastic examination of the “‘case” 
of Padre Pio; and I know, of course, that several books about 
him have been placed upon the Index.! Nor could this surprise 
me—on the contrary !—since only one of the later ones had an 
imprimatur and neither this nor, so far as I can see, Dr Festa’s 
(which Cardinal Gasparri urged him, so it seems, to publish) 
was “‘indexed’’. On 6 August the Osservatore Romano published 
what it called certain precisazioni, for which I find no adequate 
translation like the French “‘mise au point’’: perhaps “‘official 
elucidations” will do. This document declared that the “‘prin- 
cipal motive” of the Decree was the disregard of Canon 1399 
prohibiting the publication of books about allegedly preter- 
natural events (like visions, prophecies, miracles, etc.) without 
ecclesiastical approbation. The Holy Office’s Decree ‘‘implies 
no condemnation of the ‘person’ of P. Pio or of any of the 
authors of the actual books’’. It is not due to any wish merely 
to “‘safeguard”’ myself that I have not even alluded to the many 
apparently preternatural occurrences connected with P. Pio 


personally, nor even expressed an opinion about the general 
origin of stigmata as such. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


A SPANISH FRIEND OF OUR ENGLISH 
MARTYRS 


LuIsA DE CARVAJAL Y MENDOZA 


REVIOUS to the canonization of St Thomas More, the 
complaint was frequently made among priests that the 
people were apathetic about devotion to the English Martyrs. 
In recent years one finds many signs of increasing interest, and 
perhaps the time has come for stimulating it by recalling the 


1 93 July 1952; published in the Osservatore Romano, 3 August. 
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name of Luisa de Carvajal y Mendoza. It would appear that 
the only English biography is that of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
published in 1873.1 With a little pruning this would present to 
modern readers a very interesting and indeed thrilling narrative. 

God’s ways are above ours, and one of the ways in which 
they are above ours is that whereby He has given “foreign” 
holy people a peculiar interest in England’s conversion. When 
the story of England’s conversion is told it is not too much to 
say that Luisa de Carvajal will rank, though in a totally different 
manner, with Dominic Barberi. Yet will it be so different a 
manner, seeing that externals always have their fruitage from 
the hidden life of union with God? 

In a worldly sense connected with the highest families in 
Spain, she early showed heroic endurance and an equally heroic 
pursuit of poverty and austerity. Her uncle, a man of profound 
piety, put her to tests which, where any less favoured soul was 
concerned, would have been highly imprudent. He submitted 
her, for instance, to a condition of slavery to her own servants. 
There ever remained between the two the deepest union of 
affection, but the time came when her piety took a shape which 
even he did not understand. She was not content with poverty. 
She must dress and behave like a poor person and live apart 
from palaces and kings. He objected, saying it was unheard of; 
that there were only two possibilities—poverty practised in 
luxurious surroundings, or poverty in a religious order. She 
knew that religion was not her destiny, and in the end obtained 
her way, and went to live with a few companions in poverty- 
stricken lodgings. 

Quite early in her life news came through from students and 
priests at Valladolid and from the Spanish Embassy in England 
about the persecution, and she conceived a passion for every 
item of such news. Dickens tells of a dying mother, well beyond 
any other sounds but that of her child: “‘the little voice, familiar 
and dearly loved, awakened some show of consciousness, even 
at that ebb. For a moment, the closed eyes trembled, and the 
nostril quivered, and the faintest shadow of a smile was seen.” 
In the one word “England” there was as much magic for the 
ears of Luisa. How she preserved on the one hand an impreg- 


1 By Burns Oates. It is now out of print. 
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nable loyalty to what in her inmost soul she knew to be her voca- 
tion, and on the other hand the humble obedience of the saints 
to her confessor, is a study in itself. Triumphing over all objec- 
tions, whether those that seemed mere common sense or the 
more profound ones advanced by spiritual men, she eventually 
arrived in the land of her heart’s desire. 

She arrived during a lull previous to the pogrom of the Gun- 
powder Plot, and at first could not believe her senses, for she 
was escorted to Catholic houses where she enjoyed the happi- 
ness of Mass and Holy Communion as in her own country. But 
soon the alarm was sounded, and as she travelled up from the 
countryside in the glory of an English spring to London; that 
glory was lost for her as for another woman who in another 
spring had said “They have taken away my Lord.” At first she 
wandered round in London Catholic houses, an embarrassing 
and slighted guest, but the Gunpowder agitation soon drove 
her within the walls of the Spanish Embassy, where her first 
two years were spent in seclusion in the company of two Eng- 
lish girls. Upon the Feast of the Finding of the Cross in 1606, 
Henry Garnet, S.J., was executed as a traitor, and Luisa felt 
the full force of what to her was the real horror of the persecu- 
tion. All her life long she had to fight against her proud Spanish 
sensitiveness to the “‘punto d’onor’’. Nothing but a close clinging 
to the Comfort of the Afflicted and Star of the Sea could recon- 
cile her to the lie that the English Martyrs were executed as 
‘traitors’. Sometimes the personnel of the Embassies, except 
when shocked by the sensational executions of men like Cam- 
pion, enamoured of their own easy position and comparatively 
unacquainted with the reality, gave the impression abroad that 
after all the Government had some excuse. Luisa in her letters 
did good service in showing from her detailed knowledge how 
true it is that “‘no fire is needed to provide the smoke of 
calumny”’. 

It was her ambition to go to heaven by way of martyrdom, 
not by way of Spain, and the same opposition to her desire 
was made in England as had been made in her own country. 
There was, she was told, no chance of martyrdom for her as a 
Spanish subject, no chance of an apostolate; she would do 
more good by prayer at home, and so forth. She answered ‘‘God 
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does not seem to agree with you”’, until, under the influence of 
her confessor, Father Augustine, she began to waver. There 
was undoubtedly a pleasant prospect in the idea of going to a 
Convent abroad where a childhood friend was Reverend 
Mother. It would be the religious life with some concession to 
flesh and blood; it would be peace after storm. Her love for 
England was entirely supernatural and though, in her graver 
moments, she would have understood that even of Englishmen 
it is true that 








Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine captos 
Ducit et immemores non sinit esse sui, 





in her naive moments she spoke as if it were not in nature for 
anybody to prefer foggy England to sunny Spain. Thus, when 
she urged Catholics to be bold and not to falter, and she was 
met with the reply, “It’s all very well for you to talk”, she 
replied that their King could not very well make them poorer 
than she had made herself voluntarily ; they at least were among 
friends, she in loneliness and exile. Moreover, they were “not 
born in Spain and could not know what it was to exchange 
Spain for England: nothing can go beyond that!” Super- 
naturally, her inclination was to come back to England as often 
as she might be turned out of it, were it to die there on a dung- 
hill, and this “not for any love I bear it, for my heart is thoroughly 
Spanish, but because it is God’s will”. If every saint in heaven 
(it is the way she would have put it herself) had told her to stay 
and her confessor had told her to go, she would rather have 
died than disobey, but the Lord is Lord also of confessors and 
His will was that she should tarry. The human side of her closed 
its eyes to the fair prospect, and the spiritual side of her knew 
that, come what might, England was her destiny. 

When the frenzy of the Gunpowder Plot had died down 
sufficiently she quitted the Embassy and took a poor lodging 
in horrible surroundings. She bears witness to the truth that the 
Reformation was much more deliberately diabolic than a mere 
quarrel with Rome and formalism. Good Friday was a day 
chosen for banqueting and debauchery. Turks, Jews and Mo- 
hammedans could not have been more anti-Christian. 
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Her special activity now began and it was of the type that 
baffles us in the lives of all geniuses, especially geniuses of sanc- 
tity—how did she do it all in a day which has only twenty-four 
hours? Pride of place must be given in that apostolate to her 
ministration to the martyrs, itself multifarious. Robert Drury, a 
pastoral priest, could not make up his mind definitely that the 
Oath of Allegiance was against conscience. She helped him to 
decide that it was, and to her, on going to the scaffold, 6 Feb- 
ruary 1607, he committed the care of his mother. Henry Garnet 
S.J., met the same fate in 1608 and in him she had the first- 
fruits of the Jesuit novitiate at Louvain to which she had devoted 
her fortune. The winding-sheets of John Roberts and Thomas 
Somers were supplied by her and there was none but she to 
stitch a single thread of them. These two were the chief figures 
in that wonderful farewell supper organized by her in the gaol. 
For this supper she had prepared her speciality, Spanish pear- 
tarts. Besides the two martyrs of the morrow there were other 
prisoners, and John Roberts, who like so many of the martyrs 
looked upon the scaffold as a bridal altar, feared lest his gaiety 
should scandalize the company. She answered, “You can do 
nothing better than show with what joy a martyr hastens to 
snatch his crown.” But she was to make an even better answer 
when Roberts found himself trembling before execution : ““The 
great Captain Himself trembled when arming for the fight. 
Your flesh is afraid of your heart.” She kissed the martyrs’ feet 
“that men might know the esteem of the Spanish nation for 
the martyrs’ name and fate”. The most thrilling incident of all, 
however, concerns William Scott and Richard Newport. Their 
bodies had been thrown into a pit, and on top of them lay the 
bodies of sixteen criminals. She arranged with two Spanish 
knights and these organized a squad of the Embassy servants, 
and with their help, during the short summer night, overcoming 
the nausea of the unpleasant task, retrieved the bodies of 
the martyrs. Luisa had prepared winding-sheets, and had 
adorned her poor lodging with roses, flowers and green 
branches for the reception of her dead guests. The bodies were 
smuggled to Spain and were honoured there in the Chapel 
of the Count of Gondomar. It would be interesting to know 
if they escaped the Civil War in 1936. 
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Luisa found time for reclaiming unfortunate women, getting 
Catholics into safety abroad, proselytizing, and founding a 
community of religious. Among the accounts of conversions 
wrought by her there figure those of students and Calvinist 
ministers. Perhaps the best story in this connexion is that of a 
pervert, an old woman of some eighty years, who for forty years 
had been away from the Sacraments, and was apparently har- 
dened in heresy. Luisa’s advances were rejected with contumely, 
but she persevered in prayer, and one day received a summons 
from the old lady. She went, and found her seriously ill, but 
willing to receive the priest. The priest came secretly and gave 
all the Sacraments of reconciliation and viaticum. The penitent 
recovered sufficiently to be removed from her heretical sur- 
roundings to Luisa’s house, but she survived only two months: 
her prayer was answered that the “Lord might take her before 
her lady should have to go and leave her to the heretics”’. It is 
recorded that in all the days of her heresy she had preserved a 
secret devotion to our Lady and that her repentance was the 
result of a vision in which she had received warning as to her 
soul’s danger. 

In the beginning, Luisa’s zeal seems to have gone to impru- 
dent lengths, even when one considers that chosen souls may 
be guided to do what for others would be foolish. Fr de la Puente 
wrote to her on this subject that while the spirits of darkness 
prompted cowardly fears, the noonday devils beguiled one to 
excesses : a pure intention was founded on a sense of one’s own 
nothingness. Even in love there should be order (“‘ordinavit in 
me caritatem’’) so that fervour might not be rash or violent. If 
it were divine prudence for her to go on her knees to the Cross 
in Cheapside, and go into shops in order to inveigle people into 
talks on religion, one doubts whether it was divine prudence to 
contrast the legitimacy of James I with the illegitimacy of 
Elizabeth, even though James was the reigning monarch. For 
the rest, there was no imprudence but a wisdom greater than 
that of the children of darkness. She kept a catalogue of relics, 
and a record of prisoners, their names, dates of imprisonment 
and execution. From her background of the palaces of kings, it 
distressed her that even in the “Most Catholic King’s” own 
residence, His Eucharistic Majesty only “passed by” in the 
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Mass and was not in residence, though obviously there was some 
sort of reservation throughout the English Mission. It was 
owing to her that the Real Presence was established in the 
Spanish, Venetian, French and Low Countries’ Embassies. “‘Love 
is a great schemer,” says her Spanish biographer. The scheme 
she adopted to get the Blessed Sacrament into the Low Coun- 
tries’ Embassy was this. The wife of the Ambassador was very 
fond of her and repeatedly asked her to visit. She replied that 
not only were such visits opposed to her monastic way of life, 
but she was in too delicate health to make the journey across 
London, but if her friend would see to it that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was reserved, then she would be able to go on “‘pilgrimage”’. 
The “pilgrimage” was arranged for her and for a period of 
twelve months soon after the Gunpowder Plot she frequently 
made it. 

All was grist that came to her mill, nor did she wait for it to 
come. She went in search of babies to be baptized. Well 
educated already, she steeped herself in Scripture, the Fathers 
and controversy, and forced herself to learn English and finally 
to wield it with effective fluency. Prudence or no prudence, she 
could not escape indefinitely. She was thrown into prison, but 
released for political reasons by Cecil. A writ was issued against 
her, and she did what she could by deputy, keeping herself out 
of the way. For two years she baffled the jealous eye of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, but eventually, with the help of two magistrates 
and sixty men with halberds, he stormed her lodgings and took 
her to prison. By a miracle the inquisitors so missed the Chapel 
that she could write : ““God’s Providence arranged matters : His 
enemies neither discovered the oratory, nor did other than I 
could wish. Some Protestants wept when I was arrested and a 
great number of them denounced this action of the Govern- 
ment’s as disgraceful.” 

This event, however, brought about a crisis. The Countess 
of Gondomar, wife of the then Spanish Ambassador, went into 
voluntary imprisonment with Luisa. She herself demands a 
passing reflection on her own account and as standing for other 
nameless foreigners. During the whole of her husband’s period 
as Ambassador she was a mother to the persecuted. Gondomar 
threatened James with resignation if Luisa were not released, 
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and a Council of State was called. Gondomar was not unworthy 
of his predecessor, Pedro de Zuniga, who from the Catholic 
point of view had the heart of a lion, and from the English 
King’s point of view was a model of perfect ambassadors. At 
the Council of State he spoke with eloquence and fire, backed 
by the excellence of his character, but he gained no more than 
a compromise: Luisa was to be freed, but on condition that 
she was dismissed from the country. She returned in a triumph 
that illustrated the Ambassador’s knightly chivalry and his 
loyalty to the Faith, and at the same time had the sympathy 
and approval of numerous Protestants. 

But God, who had all along said to His servant “Tarry till 
I come”’, now came and Luisa fell sick. The bodily and spiritual 
martyrdom of her last illness had all the characteristics of high 
sanctity and the specific characteristics of one who would have 
wished for the bonds of the English Martyrs rather than her 
own penitential chains. A Protestant carpenter, who had worked 
on wood for her and had resisted her working on his soul, was 
so moved by her dying dispositions that, soon after her death, 
he was converted by Fr Michael Walpole, S.J.1 Going to Spain 
he has passed down to history as Richard Ingles, which if written 
in Spanish style—‘‘Inglés”—signifies Richard the Englishman. 
Luisa’s dying words were worthy of her life, and reminiscent of 
St Andrew: “O Lord, the hour is come that I have looked for 
through all these long years. It is time, my Lord, my Love, that 
I should go hence. The end of this weary exile is come at last 
and my soul rejoices in Thee whom it has desired so ardently 
and so long. Sefior mio! Sefiora mia!.. .” 

None reading her life would think she was “‘a weak woman, 
delicate, hungry for affection, lonely among wolves’’. Weak she 
was not, delicate and hungry for affection she was, though all 
her life she gave no assuagement to that hunger. As to the 
“wolves”, many became lambs under her influence. 

Interesting and inspiring in herself, she bears useful testi- 
mony to conditions in England. ““Things are getting worse every 

ay for the Catholics. Misfortune follows misfortune. Horrors 
are their daily bread, and are looked at calmly, simply because 
1 Fr Michael Walpole is the main authority for her life used by Luis Menoz, 
her Spanish biographer who published her life in 1632. 
Vol. xxxvii 2U 
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Mass and was not in residence, though obviously there was some 
sort of reservation throughout the English Mission. It was 
owing to her that the Real Presence was established in the | 
Spanish, Venetian, French and Low Countries’ Embassies. “Love 
is a great schemer,” says her Spanish biographer. The scheme 
she adopted to get the Blessed Sacrament‘into the Low Coun- 
tries’ Embassy was this. The wife of the Ambassador was very 
fond of her and repeatedly asked her to visit. She replied that 
not only were such visits opposed to her monastic way of life, 
but she was in too delicate health to make the journey across 
London, but if her friend would see to it that the Blessed Sacra- | 
ment was reserved, then she would be able to go on “pilgrimage”, 

The “pilgrimage” was arranged for her and for a period of 

twelve months soon after the Gunpowder Plot she frequently | 


made it. 
" 
f 
t 


~ ye 


All was grist that came to her mill, nor did she wait for it to | 
come. She went in search of babies to be baptized. Well 
educated already, she steeped herself in Scripture, the Fathers 
and controversy, and forced herself to learn English and finally | 
to wield it with effective fluency. Prudence or no prudence, she 
could not escape indefinitely. She was thrown into prison, but 
released for political reasons by Cecil. A writ was issued against 
her, and she did what she could by deputy, keeping herself out 
of the way. For two years she baffled the jealous eye of Arch- 
bishop Abbot, but eventually, with the help of two magistrates 
and sixty men with halberds, he stormed her lodgings and took 
her to prison. By a miracle the inquisitors so missed the Chapel 
that she could write : ““God’s Providence arranged matters : His 
enemies neither discovered the oratory, nor did other than I 
could wish. Some Protestants wept when I was arrested and a 
great number of them denounced this action of the Govern- 
ment’s as disgraceful.” 

This event, however, brought about a crisis. The Countess 
of Gondomar, wife of the then Spanish Ambassador, went into 
voluntary imprisonment with Luisa. She herself demands a 
passing reflection on her own account and as standing for other | 
nameless foreigners. During the whole of her husband’s period 
as Ambassador she was a mother to the persecuted. Gondomar 
threatened James with resignation if Luisa were not released, 
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and a Council of State was called. Gondomar was not unworthy 
of his predecessor, Pedro de Zuniga, who from the Catholic 
point of view had the heart of a lion, and from the English 
King’s point of view was a model of perfect ambassadors. At 
the Council of State he spoke with eloquence and fire, backed 
by the excellence of his character, but he gained no more than 
a compromise: Luisa was to be freed, but on condition that 
she was dismissed from the country. She returned in a triumph 
that illustrated the Ambassador’s knightly chivalry and his 
loyalty to the Faith, and at the same time had the sympathy 
and approval of numerous Protestants. 

But God, who had all along said to His servant “‘Tarry till 
Icome”’, now came and Luisa fell sick. The bodily and spiritual 
martyrdom of her last illness had all the characteristics of high 
sanctity and the specific characteristics of one who would have 
wished for the bonds of the English Martyrs rather than her 
own penitential chains. A Protestant carpenter, who had worked 
on wood for her and had resisted her working on his soul, was 
so moved by her dying dispositions that, soon after her death, 
he was converted by Fr Michael Walpole, S.J.1 Going to Spain 
he has passed down to history as Richard Ingles, which if written 
in Spanish style—‘‘Inglés’’—signifies Richard the Englishman. 
Luisa’s dying words were worthy of her life, and reminiscent of 
St Andrew: “‘O Lord, the hour is come that I have looked for 
through all these long years. It is time, my Lord, my Love, that 
I should go hence. The end of this weary exile is come at last 
and my soul rejoices in Thee whom it has desired so ardently 
and so long. Sefior mio! Sefiora mia! ...” 

None reading her life would think she was ‘‘a weak woman, 
delicate, hungry for affection, lonely among wolves’’. Weak she 
was not, delicate and hungry for affection she was, though all 
her life she gave no assuagement to that hunger. As to the 
“wolves”, many became lambs under her influence. 

Interesting and inspiring in herself, she bears useful testi- 
mony to conditions in England. ““Things are getting worse every 

ay for the Catholics. Misfortune follows misfortune. Horrors 
are their daily bread, and are looked at calmly, simply because 
1 Fr Michael Walpole is the main authority for her life used by Luis Menoz, 
her Spanish biographer who published her life in 1632. 
Vol. xxxvii 2U 
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the multitude of woes of soul and body exhaust in some sense the 
faculty of grieving. My heart is continually encircled as it were | 


with sharp thorns of pain, but I hope in the goodness of God 
that He will not abandon His people, but show mercy after 
anger as before to contrite and humble hearts. What we now 
ask is that at this cost in lives and fortunes the Ark of the Faith 
may be preserved.” 

*“‘No noise is there at the door, but it causes a beating of the 
heart. People who have no doubt of the Truth ask how they can 
stand it and giving up hope risk or rather forfeit salvation.” 
England was lost to the Faith for a period not yet ended, for the 
blood of the Martyrs will not be avenged perhaps till the Apoca- 
lyptic words are verified here also, “until their fellow servants 
and brethren who are yet to be slain should be filled”’. Luisa’s 
testimony is therefore obviously true that there were many who 
adopted the perennially treacherous attitude of ‘‘conforming to 
the time’’. They were heroic days, indeed, but one who lived 
in them and had a right to speak, an Englishman speaking of 
the Spanish heroine, said: “It would seem as if my lady had 
been sent here for the express purpose of showing our want of 
courage. The example she sets us with her bold profession of 
the Catholic Faith and her desire of martyrdom are a rebuke to 
our timidity.”’ It is not so easy to account for other things she 
says unless we suppose the special intervention of God who sub- 
mits His special servants so often to boycotting, opposition and 
loneliness. She reports that she received gifts for her various 
works among the poor and the persecuted from English people 
only twice in nine years, whereas money and gifts poured in to 
her from numerous Spanish people. Part of her time she spent 
at Highgate to be away from the Plague. From that height she 
sympathized with our Lord weeping over Jerusalem. She could 
go no walk without seeing heads and limbs on gates that divided 
streets, and she pondered the words of the sweet singer of Israel 
who sometimes had to sing bitter songs: ““They have given the 
dead bodies of Thy servants to be meat for the fowls of the air, 
the flesh of Thy servants to the beasts of the earth.” 

By her will, her fortune was devoted to the Jesuit Noviciate 
for England, to be used in England when the country should be 
converted, abroad pending its conversion, but meanwhile any 
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profits from invested funds were to go to any immediate need 
of the “jornada d’Inglaterra”’. 

Venerable old age for her was not that of long time, nor 
counted by the number of her years. Her understanding was her 
grey hairs, her spotless life old age. After a lifelong apostolate 
which she strove by her will to perpetuate in her death—an 
apostolate, nine years of which were spent in a country that her 
Spanish flesh and blood regarded as “intolerable’’—which her 
spiritual outlook regarded as a means of escaping Purgatory, 
but, above all, as a means of union with her Divine Spouse—she 
died on her forty-sixth birthday, 2 January 1614. 


STEPHEN RIGBY 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RECEPTION OF SACRAMENTS FROM NON-CATHOLIC 
MINISTERS 


Can there be a good cause, apart from danger of death, 
justifying reception of the sacraments from the minister of a 
non-Catholic sect who is known to be validly ordained and 
capable of ministering certain sacraments validly? (O.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1258, §1: Haud licitum est fidelibus quovis modo 
active assistere seu partem habere in sacris acatholicorum. 

Canon 2261, §2: Fideles, salvo praescripto §3, possunt ex 
qualibet iusta causa ab excommunicato Sacramenta et Sacra- 
mentalia petere, maxime si alii ministri desint, et tunc excom- 
municatus requisitus potest eadem ministrare neque ulla tenetur 
obligatione causam a requirente percontandi. 

§3: Sed ab excommunicatis vitandis necnon ab aliis excom- 
municatis, postquam intercessit sententia condemnatoria aut 
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declaratoria, fideles in solo mortis periculo possunt petere tum 
absolutionem sacramentalem ad normam can. 882, 2252, tum 
etiam, si alii desint ministri, cetera Sacramenta et Sacramen- 
talia. 

S. Off., 30 June-7 July, 1864; Fontes, n. 978.6.: In pericolo 
di morte, mancando un sacerdote cattolico, si puo cercare 
Passoluzione da un sacerdote scismatico? Resp. Licere, dum- 
modo tamen et aliis fidelibus non praebeatur scandalum, nec 
sit alius sacerdos catholicus, nec sit periculum ut fidelis ab 
haeretico pervertatur, et tandem probabiliter credatur sacer- 
dotem haereticum administraturum hoc sacramentum secun- 
dum ritus ecclesiae. 

i. Relying on canon 2261 alone, one might unthinkingly 
give an affirmative reply to the question submitted; for the 
non-Catholic minister is not normally in the condition of an 
excommunicated person in §3 of the canon, and it would there- 
fore seem that any grave cause justifies receiving sacraments 
from his ministration. When, however, it is remembered that 
an excommunicated person as such does not normally cease to 
be a Catholic,! it is evident that the content of canon 2261 
relates chiefly to Catholics who may be excommunicated for a 
variety of reasons. The question of receiving sacraments from 
non-Catholics, whether excommunicated or not, is ruled by 
canon 1258, 

ii. Communicatio in sacris, an extremely difficult matter on 
the fringes of the law, offers no problem whatever when the 
non-Catholic rites or ceremonies or prayers are in themselves 
heretical in character or expression. To share in them is for- 
bidden by natural or divine law at all times, including the 
hour of death, and no reason whatever can justify the action. 
Moreover, even though the rites are in themselves orthodox, the 
same natural or divine law forbids our participation if there 
is scandal or danger of perversion. 

It used to be widely held that active participation in the 
orthodox rites of non-Catholics, provided no scandal or danger 
of perversion existed, is intrinsically wrong, but the view which 
best harmonizes theory and practice now regards the practice 
as forbidden merely by the positive law, though it is a law 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 268. 
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which is based indeed on the presumption of scandal and danger 
of perversion." 

iii. The reply of the Holy Office in Fontes, n. 978, takes into 
account all the elements discussed above and decides for the 
lawfulness of seeking absolution in the hour of death from a 
schismatic, and the same applies to a heretic in principle (as 
stated in the reply) if we assume all the conditions verified ; 
indeed, since the Vatican Council at least, the line between a 
heretic and a schismatic is extremely thin. We are discussing 


. the matter, be it remembered, from the angle of positive law,” 


and bearing in mind the gravity of the prohibition against com- 
municatio in sacris, as well as the rigidity of its interpretation in 
the instructions of the Holy See, it is our opinion that we may 
not extend the permission in Fontes, n. 978, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation: absolution clearly is and also 
extreme unction if the person in danger of death is unconscious. 
Holy Eucharist may be received if consecrated by a Catholic 
priest, for a person who brings Holy Communion to the dying 
is not a “minister” except in the widest sense of the word. We 
think it certain, however, that the services of an heretical 
minister of the sacraments may never be sought to relieve a 
necessity short of extreme spiritual danger, for example the 
necessity of observing the law of annual confession.® 

iv. It will be found, we think, on the above principles, that 
all the incidental problems can be solved. The German bishops 
forbade access in danger of death to so-called “Old Catholic” 
priests at the time of the Vatican Council because it was judged 
that danger of perversion existed.4 Some manualists hold that 
there is always danger of perversion and recommend, even in 
the hour of death, reliance on the divine mercy and grace to 
make an act of perfect contrition. In conclusion, a careful 
pondering of each sacrament will reveal whether it is necessary 
for salvation, and whether the law makes provision (as for 

1 Op. cit. 1950, XXXIII, p. 398. 

2 An earlier reply of Propaganda, 17 February 1761, Fontes, n. 4538, was in 
exactly the opposite sense : ““Nullo casu, neque necessitatis, licere catholico confiteri 
peccata sua et absolutionem obtinere a sacerdote schismatico.” 

° Cf. De Smet’s full treatment of the whole subject in De Sacramentis, §191. 


“ Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, 11, §53. 


5 Noldin, Theol. Moralis, III, §43, a view which we personally much 
prefer, 
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baptism or marriage) without the necessity of approaching a 
non-Catholic. 


THE Use oF ToBAcco 


What are the instructions said to have been issued recently 
by the Holy See with regard to the use of tobacco? (R.) 


REPLY 


There is, firstly, an address by the Holy Father, 14 Sep- 
tember 1950, given to an international Tobacco Conference! 
in the course of which the manufacturers were reminded of 
their duty towards the public of supplying tobacco containing 
the minimum of substances harmful to health, and the public 
were reminded in quite general terms of the limits, chiefly 
hygienic and economic, within which the use of tobacco must 
be kept. Secondly, there is a document, 10 January 1951, 
issued by the Congregation of Religious, but published neither 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis nor in L’ Osservatore Romano, which 
has appeared or has been discussed in one or two journals.’ It 
is entitled “Litterae Circulares de usu tabaci in statibus perfec- 
tionis ad supremos moderatores directae”’, and its terms are 
restricted to religious including members of Secular Institutes. 
Individuals may therefore await the directions of the religious 
superiors to whom the document is addressed, and need not 
in our view modify the existing interpretations of their rule in 
this matter unless ordered so to do by those to whom they owe 
obedience: in other words the new rules must officially be 
brought to their notice by whatever method of promulgation is 
usual amongst them. The document does not affect secular 
clerics except in so far that its general moral and ascetical prin- 
ciples may be held to apply to them, as indeed they apply to 
all the faithful. 

The Sacred Congregation distinguishes between those re- 


1 L’Osservatore Romano, 15 September 1950; Documentation Catholique, 1951, col. 
1019. 





2 Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1951, p. 441 ; V Ami du Clergé, 1951, p. 565. 
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ligious whose rule contains no explicit directions on the subject 
(tobacco not being discovered when the rule of the more 
ancient Institutes was approved), and those whose rule either 
expressly prohibits tobacco or restricts its use. In the latter 
category the rule must be strictly observed, and in the former 
the superiors may, if it is considered necessary, issue suitable 
directions to their subjects. Generally speaking, as one would 
expect, the Sacred Congregation is adverse to the use of 
tobacco since it is held to be adverse to the religious spirit. In 
conclusion we are reminded that the laws made by local Or- 
dinaries regulating the use of tobacco by clerics within their 
jurisdiction, e.g. forbidding smoking in public streets, apply 
equally to clerics who are religious. Some subsequent replies 
reaffirming the terms of the document strengthen the hands of 
religious superiors in enforcing regulations on the subject.! 


RECONCILING CONVERTS BEFORE 1902 


It is generally understood that, before 1902, the clergy in 
this country received converts without the episcopal faculty 
which is now the rule. Does this mean that, before 1902, con- 
verts were considered not to have incurred the censure attached 
to heresy? (E. W.) 


REPLY 


i. It is correct that before 1902 the clergy received converts 
without obtaining on each occasion a faculty from the Ordinary 
or Vicar Apostolic. In that year, at the Low Week Meeting the 
bishops decided to reserve to themselves, each one in his own 
diocese, the power to receive converts into the Church, a 
measure which was judged necessary for the purpose of securing 
adequate instruction. In Westminster, and doubtless in other 
dioceses, the decision was conveyed to the clergy in a Monitum, 
the essential part of which is as follows: ““Quapropter, decisioni 
supradictae obtemperantes, praecribimus ut, quandocumque 


1 Cf. Monitor Ecclesiasticus, loc. cit. p. 447. 
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convertendus aliquis, exceptis iis qui in mortis articulo consti- 
tuantur, Ecclesiae reconciliandus sit, facultas ad hoc a Nobis 
in scriptis petatur ; quae facultas non concedetur antequam per 
responsa, in formula sequente a sacerdote petente subscribenda 
et in archivio Nostro dioecesano custodienda, de sufficienti con- 
vertendi praeparatione quoad animum et de bona dispositione 
cordis satis constet.’’! Some sense of grievance was felt in certain 
quarters, particularly because the new regulation barred the 
practice, formerly alleged to be enjoined on the clergy, of 
receiving without a due course of previous instruction the non- 
Catholic party to a mixed marriage when time did not permit 
instruction.? 

ii. But it is not correct to assume that, before 1902, converts 
were received into the Church without abjuring heresy and 
without being absolved from censure. The clergy enjoyed fuller 
faculties than they do now, amongst them being the delegated 
power of absolving from this censure. Thus, in an undated 
pagella signed by the four VV.AA. including Milner, there is 
contained under n. 2: ““Absolvendi ab Haeresi . . . et ab omni- 
bus casibus Sedi Apostolicae reservatis, etiam in Bulla Coenae 
contentis. Nunquam tamen absolvendi complicem suum. .. .” 
These ancient pagellae are comparatively rare, but the point is 
proved even more strongly by the Formula Reconciliandi Conversum 
printed in the older editions of our English Ordo Administrandi 
Sacramenta, e.g. the edition of 1812 published by Keating. 


LITANY OF THE SAINTS ‘‘VAGANTE SEDE 
APOSTOLICA’’ 


It was explained in this journal, 1947, X XVII, p. 124, that 
prayer for the Pope’s intention as a condition for gaining certain 
indulgences continues even when the Apostolic See is vacant. 
What should be done in similar circumstances about liturgical 
prayers for the Pope, for example at the conclusion of the 
Litany of the Saints? (S.) 


1 Westminster Synod, XLI, 1902, p. 20. 
® Pastoralia, 1902, p. 210. 
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REPLY 


Rit. Rom. Tit., V, cap. iii, concluding rubric: Vacante Sede 
Apostolica, loco invocationis “‘Ut Domnum Apostolicum et 
omnes ecclesiasticos ordines, etc.” dicatur ““Ut omnes eccle- 
siasticos ordines etc.”’; Versus autem ‘‘Oremus pro Pontifice 
nostro N.”? cum suo Responsorio, et Oratio pro eodem Pontifice 
omittuntur. 

The rubric, which occurs in every place where the Litany 
is printed in the Roman Ritual, is often omitted in other 
editions, as in the Ritus Servandus; hence there is reason in the 
query. One requires no rubric for the omission of the versicle 
and prayer which are clearly for a living pontiff, but the other 
omission is not self-evident, since “Domnum Apostolicum” 
could be taken as a prayer for whoever was effectively ruling 
the Church during the vacancy. ““_Domnum” is a contraction 
of “Dominum”’. 


MonlrliALEs: NECESSITY OF DowrRy 


Is not the canonical requirement of a dowry, for religious 
women of solemn vows, nowadays somewhat of a dead letter? 
It seems at least to be the rule rather than the exception for 
postulants to be received without a dowry (P.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 547, §1: In monasteriis monialium postulans afferat 
dotem in constitutionibus statutam aut legitima consuetudine 
determinatam. §4: Dos praescripta condonari ex toto vel ex 
parte nequit sine indulto Sanctae Sedis, si agatur de religione 
iuris pontificii; sine venia Ordinarii loci, si de religione iuris 
dioecesani. 

i. From §3 of the above canon the matter of dowry in insti- 
tutes of simple vows is settled by their constitutions, and many of 
these bodies forgo the ancient practice because the sisters earn 
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their own support by teaching or nursing. The question is there- 
fore restricted in practice to the contemplatives who are unable 
to devote sufficient time to occupations which are materially pro- 
ductive. 

ii. If, in the case of moniales iuris pontificii, postulants are 
accepted without dowries, this must be by virtue of an indult 
from the Holy See, which could be obtained, no doubt, not only 
for single instances but for use habitually, provided the support 
of the nuns is derived adequately from some source other than a 
dowry. Thus, in Spain, it appears to be the custom for these con- 
vents to receive gifts and legacies from the faithful, the revenue 
of which is used for the support of the nuns; they are called dotes 
perpetuae and resemble the burses which exist in some seminaries 
for the education of students to the priesthood : when one leaves 
the burse is used for another. Regatillo prints a private docu- 
ment from the Congregation of Religious, 24 January, 1930, 
sanctioning this method in principle but directing that money 
gifts of this kind should in future be erected into “foundations” 
and not called dotes perpetuae; henceforth, those lacking a dowry 
may be accepted on one of these foundations, and are ipso facto 
deemed to be dispensed from the law of canon 547.! 


IRREGULARITY—OcuLus CANONIS 


Does a candidate for the priesthood lacking his left eye 
require a dispensation, at least adcautelam, from irregularity? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 984. Sunt irregulares ex defectu: . . . 2. Corpore 
vitiati qui secure propter debilitatem, vel decenter propter de- 
formitatem, altaris ministerio defungi non valeant.... 

S. C. Relig., 28 November, 1924: Periodica, 1925, p. 78. Haec 

S. Cogregatio, mature perpenso exposito dubio utrum, sub 
iure Codicis, quis, ceteris omnibus dotibus praedictus atque 
optimi ingenii, dicendus sit irregularis ad recipiendos Sacros 


1 Interpretatio et Iurisprudentia, p. 169. 
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Ordines ob solum defectum oculi sinistri, nulla existente defor- 
mitate vel exercitii difficultate; attentis omnibus ad rem faci- 
entibus, rescribendum censuit prout rescribit : “Prout exponitur 
in casu non constare de irregularitate’’. 

Some of the older pre-Code canonists held that the lack of 
the left eye must be considered, apart from any other consequent 
disabilities, to constitute irregularity, since it made reading the 
Canon of the Mass difficult. The reply of the Holy See in 1924 
related to a Cappucin refused ordination by a bishop because 
of this defect, and it confirmed what had long been the common 
opinion. It is quite possible to read the Canon with the right eye 
and for the afflicted person to have a glass left eye, thus comply- 
ing with the requirements “secure” and “‘decenter” of canon 
984. The lack of both eyes is obviously an irregularity, though 
examples exist in modern times of dispensations being granted." 
The criterion as to whether irregularity exists or not, assuming 
there is no revolting deformity in the person’s facial appearance, 
is whether it is possible for him to read the Missal at Mass. Total 
blindness subsequent to ordination is met by indult permitting 
the habitual use of a memorized votive Mass of Our Lady and 
of the Requiem Mass. 


INDULGENCE AT CONSECRATION OF ALTAR 


Is the indulgence provided for in canon 1166, §3, granted in 
the case of an altar being consecrated by a specially delegated 
priest? What formula is to be used? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1166, §g. Cum consecratur ecclesia vel altare, Epis- 
copus consecrator, licet iurisdictione in territorio careat, indul- 
gentiam concedit unius anni ecclesiam vel altare visitantibus in 
ipsa consecrationis die. . . . 

Quinquennial Faculties, formula III, ex S.R.C. Deputandi 
Vicarium Generalem vel alium sacerdotem, in aliqua ecclesi- 
1 Cappello, De Ordine, §472. 
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astica dignitate constitutum, ad altaria fixa et portatilia con- 
secranda, servato ritu et forma Pontificalis Romani. 

S.R.C., 26 October, 1931 (private); Apollinaris, 1936, p. 
186. An delegatio sacerdotis ad altare fixum consecrandum 
secundum Ritum Pontificalis Romani, data ex facultate quin- 
quenniali, etiam contineat delegationem validam ad Indulgen- 
tiam concedendam . . . et quatenus negative, an ipse Episcopus 
Ordinarius loci, qui sacerdotem delegat . . . intelligi possit tam- 
quam Episcopus consecrator . . . Resp. Indulgentiae in conse- 
cratione altaris conceduntur ab Episcopo qui altare consecrat, 
vel consecrare deberet, et tantum promulgantur ab ipso delegato. 

Inasmuch as a bishop consecrator even though not the Ordi- 
nary of the place where the altar is being consecrated, granté the 
indulgence, there was some reason for supposing that a priest 
lawfully delegated to consecrate was also lawfully delegated to 
grant the indulgence. The Sacred Congregation, however, 
makes it quite clear that the priest consecrator merely an- 
nounces that the indulgence is granted by the local Ordinary. 

The formula is that used at a Pontifical Mass as read by the 
assistant priest, but modified as follows: ““N.N. ... dat et con- 
cedit omnibus Christi fidelibus altare hoc visitantibus hodie 
unum annum et in die anniversario consecrationis huiusmodi 
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centum dies de vera indulgentia in forma Ecclesiae consueta. | 
Rogate Deum. .. .”! The formula may be read in the vernacular. | 


E. J. M. 
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SACRED ART 
SUPREMA CONGREGATIO SANCTI OFFICII 


INSTRUCTIO AD LOCORUM ORDINARIOS “‘DE ARTE SACRA” (Osservatore 
Romano, 20 July 1952) 


Sacrae Artis, vi ipsius appellationis, munus officiumque est, 
domus Dei decori plurimum conferre atque fidem pietatemque 


nr 


eorum fovere, qui in templum congregantur, ut divinis adsistant | 


officiis implorentque dona caelestia; ac propterea eadem semper | 


1 Nabuco, Pontjficalis Romani Expositio, Il, p. 147. 
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cura adsidua vigilantique studio ab Ecclesia exculta est, ut plane con- 
gruat cum legibus suis, e superna doctrina rectaque ascesi pro- 
manantibus, quibus quidem iure optimo “‘sacrae”’ titulum vindicare 
sibi possit. 

Merito itaque huc pertinent verba Beati Pii X Summi Pontificis, 
sapientes musicae sacrae normas edicentis: “Nulla adunque deve 
occorrere nel tempio che turbi od anche solo diminuisca la pieta e la 
devozione dei fedeli, nulla che dia ragionevole motivo di disgusto o 
di scandalo, nulla soprattutto che . . . sia indegno della casa di ora- 
zione e della maesta di Dio” (Motu proprio Tra le sollecitudini, 22 
nov. 1903; Acta Pi X, vol. I, p. 75). 

Idcirco a primis usque Ecclesiae saeculis Concilium Nicaenum 
Secundum, Iconoclastarum haeresim condemnans, sacrarum imag- 
inum cultum confirmavit, gravissimis comminatis poenis in eos, qui 
audeant “‘improbe aliquid excogitare, quod sit contra constitu- 
tionem ecclesiasticam” (Actio 7a et ultima definitio Synodi 22, Man- 
si, Sacr. Conc. XIII, col. 730). 

Concilium autem Tridentinum, in sessione XXV, prudentissi- 
mas de christiana iconographia edit leges, ac gravem habens ad 
Episcopos exhortationem ita profecto concludit: “‘Postremo tanta 
circa haec diligentia et cura ab Episcopis adhibeatur, ut nihil inor- 
dinatum, aut praepostere et tumultuarie accommodatum, nihil pro- 
fanum, nihilque inhonestum appareat, quum domum Dei deceat 
sanctitudo”’ (Sess. XXV, De invocatione, vener. et Reliquiis Sanct. et sacris 
Imaginibus). 

Urbanus VIII, ut Synodi Tridentinae de sacris imaginibus prae- 
scriptio exsecutioni fideliter mandetur, peculiares addit normas, 
affirmans: ‘‘. .. quae oculis fidelium subiiciuntur non inordinata nec 
insolita appareant, sed devotionem pariant et pietatem . . .”” (Sacrosancta 
Tridentina, § 1, die XV mensis Martii, anno MDCXLII, Bullarium 
Romanum, Taurinen. editio, XV, 171). 

Denique Codex Iuris Canonici universam Ecclesiae de arte sac- 
ra legislationem per summa capita colligit (cc. 485, 1161, 1162, 
1164, 1178, 1261, 1268, 1269 § 1, 1279, 1280, 1385, 1399). 

Peculiari digna sunt memoratu praescripta can. 1261, quo lo- 
corum Ordinarii advigilare tenentur, “‘prae sertim ne in cultum di- 
vinum . . . quidquam admittatur a fide alienum vel ab ecclesiastica 
traditione absonum”’ ; et can. 1399, 120, quo “‘ipso iure prohibentur. 
... Imagines quoquo modo impressae . . . ab Ecclesiae sensu et de- 
cretis alienae’’. 

Recens quoque Apostolica Sedes deerrantes sacrae artis formas 
et contaminationes reprobavit. Neque ullius momenti est quod non- 
nulli obiiciunt, scilicet aptandam esse artem sacram novorum tem- 
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porum necessitatibus atque condicionibus. Etenim sacra ars, cum 
christiana societate exorta, proprios fines habet, a quibus numquam 
declinare, propriumque munus, cui nunquam deesse potest. Quare 
Pius XI ven. mem., novam Pinacothecam Vaticanam auspicans, de 
arte sacra sermonem faciens, postquam quandam novam, quam dic- 
titant, artem memoravit, gravia haec verba adiecit : ““Lo abbiamo del 
resto gia pili volte espresso con uomini d’arte e con Sacri Pastori: la 
Nostra speranza, il Nostro ardente voto, la Nostra volonta puo essere 
soltanto che sia ubbidita la legge canonica, chiaramente formulata e 
sancita anche nel Codice di diritto canonico, e cioé: che tale arte 
non sia ammessa nelle nostre chiese e molto pit che non sia chia- 
mata a costruirle, a trasformarle, a decorarle ; pur spalancando tutte 
le porte e dando il pit: schietto benvenuto ad ogni buono e progres- 
sivo sviluppo delle buone e venerande tradizioni, che in tanti secoli 
di vita cristiana, in tanta diversita di ambienti e di condizioni sociali 
ed etniche, hanno dato tanta prova di inesauribile capacita di ispir- 
are nuove e belle forme, quante volte vennero interrogate o studiate 
e coltivate al duplice lume del genio e della fede” (Sermo diei 27 
oct. 1932, A.A.S. XXIV [1932], p. 356). 

Nuper autem Pius XII, feliciter regnans, in Litteris Encyclicis 
“De Sacra Liturgia’’, die XX mensis Nov., a. MCMXLVII datis, 
christianae artis officia presse luculenterque exposuit: “. . . oportet 
omnino eam nostorum temporum artem liberum habere campum, 
quae sacris aedibus sacrisque ritibus debita reverentia debitoque honore inser- 
viat; ita quidem ut eadem ad mirabilem illum gloriae concentum, 
quem summi viri per revoluta iam saecula catholicae fidei cecinere, 
suam queat adiungere vocem. Facere tamen non possumus quin, pro 
officii Nostri conscientia, eas imagines ac formas, recens a nonnullis 
inductas, deploremus ac reprobemus, quae sanae artis deforma- 
tiones depravationesque videantur, quaeque etiam nonnumquam 
decori, modestiae ac pietati christianae aperte repugnent, sen- 
sumque vere religiosum misere offendant; hae quidem a nostris 
templis arcendae prorsus atque expellendae sunt, ut “‘generatim 
quidquid a sanctitate loci absonum sit” (can. 1178) (A.A.S. XX XIX 
[1947], p- 590 s.) 

Hisce omnibus attente consideratis, Suprema haec Sacra Con- 
gregatio graviter sollicita de fide pietateque in christiano populo per 
artem sacram servanda, normas, quae sequuntur, cunctis terrarum 
orbis Ordinariis in memoriam revocandas decrevit, ut sacrae artis 
formae et rationes domus Dei decori et sanctitudini omnino re- 
spondeant : 

De architectura.—Sacra architectura, licet novas formas adsumat, 
nequit ullo modo profanis aedificiis adsimilari, sed semper munere 
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cum suo, quod proprium est domus Dei ac domus orationis, fungi debet. 
uam Accedat quidem in aedificandis templis cura illa fidelium commo- 
uare ditatis, qua ipsi meliore visu animoque divina officia participare 
s,de | queant; niteat quoque nova ecclesia pulchra linearum simplicitate, 
dic- quae a fallacibus ornamentis abhorret ; sed omnia devitentur, quae 
o del artis operisque quandam negligentiam praeseferant. 
ts ha In can. 1162, § 1, cautum est: ‘Nulla ecclesia aedificetur sine 
ssere expresso Ordinarii loci consensu scriptis dato, quem tamen Vicarius 
atae Generalis praestare nequit sine mandato speciali’’. 
arte In can. 1164, § 1: “Curent Ordinarii, audito etiam, si opus fuerit, 
chia- | peritorum consilio, ut in ecclesiarum aedificatione vel refectione ser- 
tutte | ventur formae a traditione christiana receptae et artis sacrae leges”’ 
eres- Districte autem mandat haec Suprema S. Congregatio ut sancte 
ecoli | serventur praescripta cc. 1268 § 2 et 1269 § 1: ““Ss.ma Eucharistia 
ociali custodiatur in praecellentissimo ac nobilissimo ecclesiae loco ac pro- 
ispir- inde regulariter in altari maiore, nisi aliud venerationi et cultui tanti 
diate |} sacramenti commodius et decentius videatur . . . Ss.ma Eucharistia 
ei 27 servari debet in tabernaculo inamovibili in media parte altaris 
posito”’. 
clicis De arte figurativa.—1. Ad praescriptum can. 1279: ‘“‘Nemini liceat 
datis, in ecclesiis, etiam exemptis, aliisve locis sacris ullam insolitam ponere 
yortet vel ponendam curare imaginem, nisi ab Ordinario loci sit appro- 
pum, bata” (§ 1). 
inser- 2. ‘“Ordinarius autem sacras imagines publice ad fidelium ven- 
tum, erationem exponendas ne approbet, quae cum probato Ecclesiae usu 
inere, non congruant”’ (§ 2). 
1, pro 3. “Nunquam sinat Ordinarius in ecclesiis aliisve locis sacris ex- 
nullis bites falsi dogmatis imagines vel quae debitam decentiam et hones- 
orma- tatem non praeseferant, aut rudibus periculosi erroris occasionem 
quam praebeant”’ (§ 3). 
sen- 4. Si in dioecesanis Commissionibus desint periti, aut dubia vel 
ostris controversiae exoriantur, consulant locorum Ordinarii metropoli- 
ratim tanas Commissiones vel Romanam de arte sacra Commissionem. 
XTX 5. Ad normam can. 485 et 1178, curent Ordinarii, ut remove- 
antur a sacris aedificiis ea omnia, quae sanctitati loci ac reverentiae 
Con- domo Dei debitae quoquo modo repugnent; atque severe prohibe- 
lo per ant ne multiplices statuae effigiesque mediocris notae, plerumque 
‘arum stereotypae, in ipsis altaribus vel ad proximos sacellorum parietes 
> artis venerationi fidelium inepte inconcinneque exponantur. 
10 re- 6. Episcopi et Superiores religiosi denegent licentiam edendi 
libros, folia vel libellos periodicos, in quibus imagines impressae sint, 
umat, ab Ecclesiae sensu et decretis alienae (cfr. can. 1385, et 1399, 120). 
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Quo autem tutius locorum Ordinarii ex Dioecesana pro Arte 
Sacra Commissione exquirere atque accipere valeant consilium, 
quod cum Apostolicae Sedis praescriptis atque ipsius artis sacrae fine 
minime dissideat, curent iidem ut in praedictum collegium coop- 
tentur viri, qui non modo sint arte periti, sed etiam christianae fidei 
firmiter adhaereant, ad pietatem sint informati et certas rationes, ab 
auctoritate ecclesiastica definitas, animo libenti sequantur. 

Opera autem picturae, sculpturae et architecturae exequenda 
committantur solummodo viris, qui peritia ceteros praecellant, qui- 
que sinceram fidem ac pietatem, cuiuslibet artis sacrae finem, ex- 
primere queant. 

Tandem curandum ut ad sacros ordines adspirantes in Philoso- 
phicis et Theologicis scholis, modo singulorum ingenio atque aetati 
accommodato, erudiantur in arte sacra atque ad eiusdem sensum 
informentur a magistris, qui mores institutaque maiorum vereantur 
et Sanctae Sedis praescriptis obsequantur. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Officii, die 30 iunii 1952. 


% IosepH Carp. Pizzarpo, Secretarius. 
ALAPHRIDUS OTTAVIANI, Adsessor. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE STATE OF 
PERFECTION 


(A Letter to the Bishop of Namur*) 


Par une lettre du 13 juillet 1952, la Sacrée Congrégation des 
Affaires Ecclésiastiques Extraordinaires nous a transmis, par l’inter- 
médiaire de la Nonciature Apostolique de Bruxelles, une Note 
détaillée de Sa Sainteté en réponse a des demandes d’éclaicissements 
qui avaient été faites, de divers cotés, au Saint-Sicge. 

--+ AnDRE-MaRrIE 
évéque de Namur. 
Namur, le 3 septembre 1952. 


1. Lorsqu ’on dit qu’un prétre qui veut tendre a la perfection 
doit se faire religieux ou tout au moins devenir membre d’un institut 
séculier ; et si a un jeune homme qui hésite entre le sacerdoce sécu- 
lier et entrée en religion, on répond que c’est une question de 
générosité ; lorsqu’on assure que celui qui se décide pour le clergé 
séculier prouve qu’il n’est pas assez généreux pour se donner entiére- 
ment au service de Dieu; si 4 un jeune homme qui hésite de la sorte, 


1 Communicated to us by the courtesy of Canon Thils, of Louvain. 
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on pense ne pas pouvoir conseiller d’entrer au Séminaire plutét 
qu’en religion; si certains vont jusqu’a dire que l’Eglise “‘tolére” le 
Clergé séculier comme un pis-aller, mais que l’idéal serait que tous 
les prétres soient religieux :—c’est 14 une fausse intelligence et une 
application erronée de [Allocution du Saint-Pére du 8 décembre 
1950 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 43, 1951, pp. 26-36). Les Evéques font usage 
de leur droit, s’ils s'opposent a une propagande de recrutement de 
soci€tés religieuses, qui ait des fondements théoriques inexacts et 
susceptibles d’induire en erreur, qui dans la pratique soit pour le 
moins peu loyale, et s’ils lui tracent par décision administrative de 
justes et fermes limites. 

2. La susdite Allocution du Saint-Pére avait avant tout pour but 
de clarifier et mettre au point trois questions: 

a. Quelle place occupe le clergé régulier (clerus religiosus) par 
rapport au clergé séculier (clerus saecularis) dans la constitution 
donnée par le Christ a son Eglise (pp. 27-29)? La réponse était: 
“, . ordine a Christo statuto ob oculos habito, neutra peculiaris 
gemini cleri forma divini iuris praerogativam tenet, cum idem ius 
neque alteri alteram praeponat neque alterutram emoveat”’ (p. 28). 

b. Quelle est la relation du “‘clerc” et du “religieux” a Pégard 
de “‘létat de perfection” en tant qu’état des conseils évangéliques 
(p. 29)? Il était répondu: “‘Clericus . . . non vi divini iuris evan- 
gelicis consiliis paupertatis, castitatis, obedientiae devincitur; ac 
praesertim non eodem modo devincitur eademque ratione, qua ex 
votis publice noncupatis in religioso statu capessendo huiusmodi 
obligatio exoritur. Id autem non prohibet, quominus privatim 
suaque sponte clericus haec vincula suscipiat. . . . Clericus vero 
regularis, non prout est clericus, sed prout est religiosus, evangelicae 
perfectionis conditionem et statum profitetur” (p. 29). Pour le 
reste, il était expressément affirmé, que méme les “Instituta Saecu- 
laria” réalisent l’essence de I’ ‘‘état de perfection’, “‘propterea quod 
eorum sodales evangelicis consiliis observandis aliquo modo astrin- 
guntur’’ (p. 29). Si des “‘clercs” se réunissent en un tel ‘“‘Institutum 
Saeculare’’, ‘tum ipsi quoque sunt in statu perfectionis acquirendae, 
non utpote clerici, sed utpote Saecularis Instituti gregales” (p. 30). 

c. Quels sont les motifs objectifs d’embrasser l'état religieux 
(p. 30)? Ce qui, dans lallocution pontificale, est dit de létat 
religieux, pris en soi, en tant qu’état de perfection, ne doit pas, 
comme il arrive 4 certaines sociétés religieuses en leur maniére de 
recruter, dont on se plaint, étre identifié avec la vocation de l’indi- 
vidu a la perfection personnelle, que ce soit dans I’ “état de perfec- 
tion’? ou hors de lui. 

Les trois éclaircissements ci-dessus ne concernent point immé- 
Vol. xxxvii 2X 
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diatement la personne individuelle, mais l'état, sa situation de droit 
et sa nature intime. Ils ne touchent donc point la vocation de 
Pindividu a un état déterminé dans l’Eglise; ni la vocation de 
Pindividu a la perfection personnelle dans son état; ni la perfec- 
tion atteinte de fait par l’individu dans son état ou sa vocation. 

Ce n’est donc pas la perfection personnelle de Vindividu qui est 
en discussion. Celle-ci se mesure au degré d’amour, de “charité 
théologique”’ qui s’est réalisé en lui. Le critére de l’intensité et de la 
pureté de l’amour est, selon les paroles du Maitre, l’accomplisse- 
ment de la volonté de Dieu. L’individu est ainsi personnellement 
devant Dieu d’autant plus parfait qu’il remplit plus parfaitement 
la volonté divine. En cela, peu importe l’état ot il vit, qu’il soit 
laique ou ecclésiastique, et, pour le prétre, qu’il soit séculier ou 
régulier. 

I] s’ensuit qu’il ne serait pas juste de dire que le prétre séculier, 
en ce qui regarde sa sainteté personnelle, soit moins appelé a la 
perfection que le prétre régulier ; ou bien, que la décision d’un jeune 
homme a la vocation sacerdotale séculiére soit détermination a une 
moindre perfection personnelle que s’il avait choisi le sacerdoce 
dans |’état religieux. I] peut se faire qu’il en soit ainsi; il peut se faire 
également que le choix par tel ou tel d’un état autre que celui de la 
perfection vienne d’un plus grand amour de Dieu et d’un plus haut 
esprit de sacrifice que le choix de tel autre pour |’état religieux. 

En ce qui regarde le prétre, et de méme le candidat au sacerdoce, 
il n’est ainsi pas difficile d’apercevoir qu’a raison de la dignité et 
des devoirs de la fonction sacerdotale, il est lui aussi appelé de facon 
toute particuliére 4 la perfection personnelle. Cela vaut méme 1a, 
ou celui qui est revétu de la perfection sacerdotale vit légitimement 
dans |’ “état de mariage’’, comme c’est le cas dans les Rites 
Orientaux. 

En conclusion, il faut donc dire: la vocation de l’individu a la 
sainteté ou a la perfection personnelle, adoption et l’exercice 
permanent de celle-ci ne peuvent étre confondus avec la question 
de ‘état de perfection’? au sens juridique du terme. L’état de 
perfection se nomme ainsi et est tel, parce que au moyen des trois 
conseils évangéliques, il écarte les obstacles principaux a l’effort vers 
la sainteté personnelle, ou, pour parler plus exactement, est, de par 
sa nature, propre a les tenir écartés. Mais, que cet état réalise dans 
la vie du religieux individuel ses virtualités, qu’il conduise effective- 
ment a la sainteté, n’est point donné par le fait méme d’embrasser 
Pétat de perfection; cela dépend de l’effort du sujet, de la mesure 
dans laquelle, coopérant a la grace divine, il actue les conseils 
évangéliques dans sa vie. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ampleforth and Its Origins : Essays on a living tradition. By Members 
of the Ampleforth Community. Edited by Abbot Justin McCann 
and Dom Columba Carey-Elwes. (Burns Oates. 225. 6d.) 


“Tue Critical Reviewers, I believe,’’ wrote Doctor Johnson, “‘often 
review without reading the books through; but lay hold of a topick, 
and write chiefly from their minds. The Monthly Reviewers are 
duller men, and are glad to read the books through.” Ampleforth and 
Its Origins would satisfy either of these schools. 

The Critical Reviewer would not find his “‘topick” far to seek, 
for the book admirably illustrates the astonishing and fruitful com- 
plexity of the English tradition of education, a complexity which, 
in particular, makes nonsense of “‘the public school system”. Each of 
the now numerous foundations which are represented on the Head- 
masters’ Conference has its own institutional and intellectual pedi- 
gree and, in consequence, its own tradition ; and their differences are 
at least as important as their similarities. In fact, in a sense their 
differences are more important; for it is they which make possible 
that lively cross-fertilization, that vigorous fermentation of method 
and ideal which is essential to a living tradition of education. And 
yet it is particularly easy to forget this. ““Most of us,” as Mr Ian Hay 
has remarked, “have known only one headmaster in our lives—if we 
have known more we are not likely to say so, for obvious reasons.” 
And what is true of headmasters is true of the schools over which 
they preside. Few of us can be expected to share the ripe experience 
of Judge Jeffreys, who attended successively three famous schools 
and experienced three headmasters, each of more than ordinary 
standing. Only the schoolmaster, as a rule, is in a position to com- 
pare and contrast, as the examiners say, two or more schools. This 
fruitful and lively complexity is particularly illustrated by the 
Catholic schools of England, and it is safe to prophesy that as the 
contribution of these schools to the English educational tradition 
becomes more emphatic, so the interest of the generality of educa- 
tionalists in the history of these schools will increase. 

It is for this reason that the twelfth chapter, which is contributed 
by the present Headmaster, deserves an especial welcome. It is prob- 
ably true to say that, with the possible exception of Stonyhurst, the 
world of English education was at best only intermittently aware of 
the Catholic schools during the nineteenth century. During all that 
period they were, as is the custom of English things, slowly and with 
difficulty taking root; often, it must be confessed, it was in an un- 
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yielding and rocky ground. A wise conservatism saved them, as a rule, 
from a precipitate and indiscriminate imitation ; they had their own 
way of doing things, a genuinely English version of the Renaissance 
and Tridentine tradition of the collegium nobile and the seminary, 
shaped by and adapted to the exigencies of the penal period in an 
unremunerative if generously accepted exile; and they believed that 
the English mission which they had inherited from St Augustine, 
and in terms of which they saw their schools, would take root and 
flourish. In the case of Ampleforth, in particular, they were not the 
men to be dazzled by the prospect of quick returns; the farms in the 
Ribble Valley did not easily breed speculators in educational prac- 
tice or theory. This twelfth chapter tells with insight, wit and sym- 
pathy how these simple, tenacious and pious men set about their 
task. More especially as a gallery of portraits it could hardly be 
bettered. 

The Monthly Reviewer would arrive, one suspects, at the same 
conclusion, though by a different road. Sir Maurice Powicke has 
pointed out that much of what we are inclined to consider as most 
typically English was once in fact an arrival from abroad, and he 
used by way of illustration exactly that valley which stretches from 
Coxwold to Pickering in which Ampleforth stands. Ampleforth con- 
forms especially to this canon of Englishry. The community of Lan- 
cashire men which came to Yorkshire a hundred and fifty years ago 
from Dieuloward had its roots in the great abbey of Westminster and 
so back to that monastery of St Andrew which St Gregory founded and 
from which came St Augustine and his companions fifteen centuries 
ago. This is most properly emphasized by the first three chapters: 
“St Benedict and his spirit’, ““The Coming of St Augustine” and 
“Mediaeval Westminster”. The author of the third chapter is Mr 
W. A. Pantin of Oriel, who is a confrater of Ampleforth, and it goes 
without saying that from the point of view of historical scholarship 
this is by far the most important contribution to the book. It presents 
mediaeval Westminster in terms of the community which lived 
there, and one reader at least has been enabled to realize for the first 
time something of “‘the distracting but inspiring background” to the 
life of that community. “Looking at a mediaeval abbey or cathedral 
today, we are apt to think of it as something static and quiet, dis- 
turbed only by the clatter of tourists ; whereas in the Middle Ages the 
church and claustral buildings of Westminster were never free from 
workmen and scaffolding and temporary walls.” Even the Catholic 
who knows the Abbey well will find his knowledge illuminated and 
his appreciation sharpened by Mr Pantin’s chapter. The history of 
the foundation at Dieuloward is clearly and carefully set out, in the 
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main by Abbot Justin McCann; and Dom James Forbes is respon- 
sible for a fascinating chapter describing the return to England of as 
staunch a body of Englishmen as even Lancashire has bred. The 
story of Prior Marsh makes it clear that the Duke of Wellington was 
not the only master of the defensive with whom revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France had to deal. Admittedly, he lost his watch, but 
at the end of the war the French government found itself faced with 
a claim for £37 in compensation. 

The chapter on Tudor Westminster adds to our knowledge of 
Queen Mary’s restoration and of the men who made up that short- 
lived but interesting community: it might well repay expansion in 
a more detailed form. The Dieuloward martyr, Blessed Alban Roe, is 
the subject of a further chapter. When, in 1642, he went to the 
gallows at Tyburn for his religion he was described as a man “‘of in- 
invincible patience and courage, and remarkably cheerful’. He was, 
says Challoner, “‘very industrious in animating such as applied to 
him to the practice of mental prayer’’. He was to be an inspiration 
to a long line of indefatigable parish priests and clerical school- 
masters. 

In conclusion, it may be permitted to balance two minor criti- 
cisms with one congratulation. Four oblique references to Bishop 
Hedley are, on any reading of the book’s purpose, insufficient. 
Father Coupe (p. 199), so far from “‘living in great poverty on little 
more than £30 a year” in Crayke, was amply provided with a very 
respectable stipend. In the Established Church that was the normal 
remuneration for a curate ; in the North Country many got less; and 
Father Coupe had neither university debts nor family ties. He was 
not at all uncomfortably situated. The congratulation is on a book 
which is, apparently, without a misprint. In 1952 that is no small 
achievement. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


Theology and Education. By Thomas C. Donlan, O.P. Pp. 134. 
(Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. $3.) 


One of the more encouraging features in the intellectual life of the 
United States is the work being done by the Catholic Clergy and 
Religious in the field of education. The excellent text-books and 
guide books on the method of teaching Religion which flow from the 
hands of our American colleagues are fairly well known in this 
country. Not so well known, but no less worthy of attention, is the 
large number of publications devoted to discussion of Catholic 
Educational Philosophy and of the problems of education at adult 
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levels. Fr Donlan’s book is written in the latter context and faces a 
problem which has become a major issue for American Catholic 
educators: the question of the method and content of religious 
teaching for undergraduate and graduate students in Catholic 
Universities and Liberal Arts Colleges. The purpose of Theology and 
Education is hardly relevant in our poorer educational situation; 
nevertheless the principles enunciated and the conclusions suggested 
are so fundamental that they may be pondered with profit by anyone 
interested in the training of teachers or in the theories which guide 
educational practice. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to a consideration of 
general principles, and is an excellent example of the accuracy and 
order of scholastic method in the hands of a Dominican theologian. 
The nature of Theology, Divine Wisdom in the mind of man, is 
elucidated with care and subtlety; and the dangerous inadequacy 
of any education withdrawn from its control is demonstrated with 
considerable force. Chapter IV, entitled “Virtue the Pattern of Edu- 
cation”, may be taken as the core of Fr Donlan’s argument: a care- 
ful reading of its analyses of the function of the Intellectual Virtues, 
and of their connection with the other acquired and infused virtues, 
would be most valuable for anyone engaged in educational work at 
any level. This chapter should do a good deal to clear up the con- 
fusions which exist in many minds concerning the purpose of school- 
ing, and the results which schools of any kind, even Catholic schools, 
may be expected reasonably to achieve. 

Fr Donlan stresses (and the point must be stressed in the present 
unhappy chaos of Secondary Education) that schools are not the 
only agencies of education; that they are partial agencies with 
clearly limited objectives; that they are neither equipped nor en- 
dowed with authority for the complete education of human beings. 
The school is an essential agent in Christian Education, but it is 
neither the sole agent nor the more important one. The school is 
subordinate in function to the two other great educators, Family and 
Church: its goal is intermediate, not ultimate: it co-operates in the 
attainment of the final end of Christian education, but by itself is not 
fitted to bring it about. Schools contribute towards the final end of 
education by conferring on their pupils the perfection of the Intellec- 
tual Virtues: this perfection is the end in the order of schooling, 
although it is itself a means in the larger order of Christian education 
whose aim is ‘‘to co-operate with Divine Grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian”. Schools, of course, cannot be indifferent to 
character building or to moral formation, both natural and super- 
natural; indeed, their work, if it is to be effective, must be carried 
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out within the moral context. Nevertheless this formation is an 
indirect and secondary product as far as the school is concerned. The 
school is, primarily, an intellectual agency: its proper end is mental 
development ; knowledge, speculative and practical, constitutes the 
immediate purpose of schooling in the exact sense of the word and 
is its specific contribution to the wider end of Christian education. 

Chapter V, ‘“The Agencies of Education”’, and Chapter VI, “‘The 
Goals of Education’’, should be required reading for anyone who 
intends to speak or write about our schools and their responsibility 
towards the future of Catholicism in Britain. In the contemporary 
situation both Family and Church have unloaded far too many of 
their special duties upon schools and teachers, and the latter have 
been forced to strive after ends which are not within their proper 
competence. Pressure of circumstances may have made this de- 
ordination inevitable; nevertheless, “When ends are not rightly 
ordered or not pursued in an orderly manner, human activity wears 
the stamp of confusion which is antithetical to man’s very nature.” 
In the light of these chapters much of the criticism levelled against 
the teaching of Religion in our schools is seen to be mere uninformed 
cavilling. Fr Donlan writes, “It is utterly fantastic to claim that the 
proper and immediate effect of any text-book or of any method of 
teaching is to form Christ Himself in the pupils,’’ and, ““When the 
teacher ceases to seek the education of pupils according to the intel- 
lectual virtues, he not only destroys his proper and unique contribu- 
tion to education, but he vitiates the distinctive purpose of the school 
and deprives the pupil, the home, the Church, and the state of a 
benefit to which they are justly entitled.” 

So much in this book is so timely and so well stated in admirable 
order and clarity that the final sections appear rather jejune and 
hesitant by comparison. Fr Donlan pleads convincingly for the 
teaching of Theology in a scientific manner to University students 
in order that instruction in sacred doctrine may proceed pari passu 
with studies in the Arts and Sciences. He maintains also, and very 
properly, that the matter taught must be given a slant towards the 
special function of the educated laity. The function of the laity is one 
of mediation between the spiritual and temporal orders; to pene- 
trate, to shape, to control the temporal order by means of essen- 
tially spiritual and religious action; this function can be performed 
adequately only by those whose minds have been informed by the 
principles and values of Divine Wisdom. This is excellent, and any 
course of teaching which would develop the minds of students along 
the lines indicated would be beyond praise. When our author comes 
down to cases, however, he proposes nothing less than a systematic 
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course in the Summa Theologica. Perhaps the prior training of 
American undergraduates enables them to assimilate the undiluted 
doctrine of St Thomas; but the reviewer begs leave to doubt. Some 
little experience in attempting to teach Theology to lay men and 
women at this level has enforced the conclusion that the satisfactory 
text-book has not yet been written. Mr Frank Sheed’s masterly 
Theology and Sanity is the most useful essay on the subject published 
in English up to date, but it requires so much supplementation that 
it cannot be regarded as an adequate basis for courses such as 
the author has in mind. When the desired ‘“Theology for the Laity” 
is written it will have to teach Philosophy and Theology simul- 
taneously, and teach them in a way that will counter the strong 
anti-metaphysical bias which our young people absorb from the 
climates of opinion in which they are reared. To say that ‘Most 
undergraduates have an ordinary and implicit knowledge of such 
terms as Person, Nature, Substance, Accident, etc.’’, and that “One 
can rely on the dictum Anima humana naturaliter logica’”’, in this day and 
age, indicates either Fr Donlan’s unquenchable optimism or that 
he has been luckier in his students than most of us can hope to be. 

Theology and Education is priced at three dollars, which seems 
excessive for 129 pages of text ; but to those who can afford it, or can 
obtain it through a library, it is heartily recommended for reading 
and re-reading. 


3k 


Three Mystics. Edited by Father Bruno de J.M., O.D.C. Pp. 187. 
(Sheed & Ward. 25s.) 


Tue three mystics are El Greco, St John of the Cross and St Teresa 
of Avila. One of the contributors regrets that the wholly religious 
composer, Thomas Luiz de Vittoria, could not also be included; 
but, as he says, “‘a book cannot contain illustrations in sound”. 

This is a most handsome volume, abundantly illustrated with 
black-and-white reproductions of a number of El Greco’s paintings 
and of a few other Spanish masterpieces. It is also a most interesting 
book. Father Bruno, the editor, leads off with a comparative study 
of St Teresa and St John of the Cross; it is a subject on which he is 
an expert. Next M. Bernard Champigneulle considers with much 
insight the work of El Greco. Then Suzanne Bresard draws a clever 
psychological portrait of the two saints, deduced solely from their 
handwriting. The bulk of the book is made up of extracts from the 
writings of St John of the Cross and St Teresa, designed to bring out 
the nature and development of their teaching on mysticism. M. René 
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ig of Huyghe prefaces the extracts from St John of the Cross with a short 
luted examination of the Saint’s drawing of Christ on His Cross, remark- 
Some able, the writer points out, for its independence of the “‘visual habits 
and by which all artists form a part of their period’’. 
ctory The reason assigned for classing El Greco with the two Saints is 
sterly twofold : his paintings are the perfect accompaniment to their teach- 
ished ing, and the extracts from their teaching here given express and for- 
| that mulate the vision of reality to which, in the opinion of the compilers, 
ch as E! Greco’s paintings give utterance. Competent readers of the book 
aity” will judge for themselves whether this claim is solidly established. 
imul- El Greco was by birth a Cretan ; he became an adopted son of Toledo, 
trong but never wholly Spanish in his ethos. He was an earnest Catholic 
n the living in an age and country in which mysticism was, so to say, a 
Most part of the very air he breathed. But, granted that he was something 
“such of a mystic—that his distortions of the human body and his colour 
“One anomalies were not due to astigmatism or to a touch of madness, 
y and but to his effort to express the inexpressible, to show that ‘‘bodies 
- that have no meaning save for the glory of the Spirit”—he was not a 
be. mystic in the sense in which his two great contemporaries were 
seems mystics. He had not in his life the stern asceticism and the intense 
wr can life of prayer which characterized them. M. Champigneulle admits 
ading this. ““We do not compare El Greco,” he writes, “‘to the great saints 
and religious founders of his time. He was a rich man and loved the 
S. world. He lived pretty luxuriously in large houses—the one he had 
at the end of his life contained twenty-four rooms. The painter of 
187. asceticism had some of the tastes of the sybarite.’’ On this admission 


the title of the book becomes somewhat misleading. Nor can its 
thesis, it seems, be adequately sustained. El Greco did not see what 


Peresa : : pe: 
aaa St John of the Cross and St Teresa saw; nor, among the artists in 
os : ‘ra Ancelic ‘ 

nded: colour, what Fra Angelico saw. 

| with De La Salle. Letters and Documents. Edited by W. J. Battersby, Ph.D. 
ntings Pp. xxxix -++ 270. (Longmans. 25,5.) 

esting Dr Battersby has already published two first-rate books on St John 
study Baptist de la Salle, the first expounding his ideals in education, and 
1 he is the second studying him as a saint and a spiritual writer. This book 
much completes the trilogy and gives us some of the very important 
clever sources on which a biographical study must draw. 

. their Very little appears to have survived of the vast correspondence 
m the which de la Salle is known to have conducted. The present volume 
ng out contains all that research has so far brought to light: fifty-two auto- 


. René graph letters, forty-two copies of letters, and six documents, of which 
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only two—the Memoir on the Habit and the Formula of Vows—are 
of any considerable length. We have, therefore, no complete collec- 
tion of letters addressed to any particular person or belonging to any 
given period. Except for the few letters addressed to persons of 
importance the writer took no pains to write elegantly; neither the 
time at his disposal nor his many preoccupations allowed such 
literary effort. He poured out his thoughts as they came, in no clear 
logical order, except such as the points raised by his correspondents 
dictated. His French is correct, but of the period, without punctua- 
tion and with an arbitrary use of capitals and no accents except at 
the end of words. 

To the careful reader the letters give a certain amount of infor- 
mation on the personal character of the Saint. But they are much 
richer on the events of the time, particularly on matters dealing with 
the foundation and development of de la Salle’s Institute. They have 
value also as showing the application of the Saint’s spiritual prin- 
ciples to individual souls—‘‘a virile, matter-of-fact, plain-spoken 
doctrine”’, says the translator. 

Except for thirty-six of the copied letters Dr Battersby repro- 
duces the French original along with his English translation. His 
translations are uniformly excellent; and his Introduction and the 
notes he adds to the letters concerning the recipients and the impor- 
tant matters discussed are most clear and informative. There is a 
frontispiece portrait of St John Baptist de la Salle and three other 
illustrations of his handwriting. 


j. c. 


Catholicisme, Hier, Aujourd’hui, Demain. No. 8. Citeaux-Confréres. 
(Letouzey et Ané. Paris. 600 francs.) 


Tuis is the eighth instalment of a Catholic Encyclopaedia in seven 
volumes edited by M. G. Jacquemet, “‘du clergé de Paris’. In format 
and general character it closely resembles the Dictionnaire d’ Histoire 
et de Géographie Eccléstastiques founded by Mgr Baudrillart and now 
edited at Louvain, and the numerous articles in these 188 pages 
appear to be equally detailed, lucid and accurate. 

f3o- 


Nixa L.P. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


ORLANDO bi Lasso: Lamentations; JosQuin DES Pres: De Profundis, 
Ave Maria (Dessoff Choir) CLP47. Vrvatn1, Dixit (Scuola Vene- 
ziana), LP537. Scuutz, St John Passion (Stuttgart Choral 
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Society), PLP226. Bac: Cantatas 112 and 185 (Swabian Choral 
Society), PLP236. BAcH: Christmas Oratorio (Stuttgart Choral 
Society), PLP2o1, 1-4. (Each 12 inch, 39s. 6d.) 


Tue Lamentations are the whole of Lectio I and part of Lectio II 
of Holy Saturday. Many will be familiar with the latter half of 
Josquin’s Ave Maria in the Ave Vera Virginitas, one of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral 78 discs (Columbia), and the advantage of having the 
whole of such works on one disc is considerable. Vivaldi’s Dixit is 
Psalm 109 with an introduction, the words of which cannot be 
easily discerned and are not provided on the sleeve. The Company 
is to be congratulated on their choice of Catholic liturgical texts, 
which are comparatively rare and always welcome. 

The Bach cantatas are Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt, Psalm 22, 
which has had innumerable musical settings, and Barmherziges Herze 
der ewigen Liebe, as near as may be the Lutheran echo of the Sacred 
Heart devotion. The Christmas Oratorio, usually heard on the radio 
throughout the Christmas season on different days, is supplied 
complete on four discs. The setting of the Passion by Schutz (St 
Matthew may also be had on two discs) is utterly different from the 
Oratorio style of Bach. Apart from an opening and concluding 
chorale it is strictly liturgical in character, the Catholic tradition of 
singing the Passion being still alive, and the whole is rendered by 
solo voices, in German of course, with the intervening portions 
assigned to a turba of mixed voices. Most of it, therefore, is in what 
must be called plainsong, but not with the uniform intonation of 
our liturgy. Though this may not sound very exciting, we found it 
altogether startling and absorbing, an argument for the vernacular, 
perhaps a foretaste of what might happen if it is ever introduced 
into the Mass. 

The renderings of some of these pieces, such as those by the 
Dessoff Choir in New York, were in Concert Hall performances, 
with the accompanying coughs and “noises off’? which some may 
think to provide an added realism; certainly the Passion was sung 
in an echoing church. Unfortunately the items of Catholic music 
seem to be less successfully recorded than the others in the above 
list, though Vivaldi comes through with his customary cheerful 
brilliance. The voices in the Passion narration are perfect; in the 
cantatas there is an occasional harshness of tone. The Christmas 
Oratorio is probably the best all-round performance in both execu- 
tion and recording: firm sopranos and magnificent chorales; it is 
provided with auto-couplings which make selection a bit difficult, 
but if only one disc is desired we recommend number three, con- 
taining parts 13-23 and 41-46. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CANONICAL PosITION OF NON-CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIANS 


(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVITI, pp. 449, 635) 


Canon Mahoney replies to Father Richardson: 

Lord Westbury once angered the bishops in the House of Lords 
by telling them they had incurred the penalty of praemunire, but 
when someone later asked him what exactly this meant he replied 
that he hadn’t the faintest idea. Lest the casual reader should think 
that we are equally hazy about the penalty of excommunication 
attached to heresy, may I say that Fr Richardson and myself are 
agreed that the explanation I gave in answering a question in the 
May issue, p. 281, is the one commonly accepted; and indeed it 
cannot be disputed that the clergy in denying Catholic burial, or 
the bishops in requiring converts to be absolved from the censure, 
or the Holy See in refusing rescripts, all take for granted that in the 
external forum guilt is presumed according to the rule of canon 
2200, §2. This is at least the customary interpretation which must 
continue until it is authoritatively set aside, and it is antecedently 
unlikely that we have all unwittingly interpreted the law wrongly. 
If, however, the position Fr Richardson so ably defends is correct, 
the law has been wrongly interpreted in the past, for guilt must not 
be presumed if it is part of the corpus delicti; this is established in 
Fr Richardson’s view from the word “‘pertinaciter” in the definition 
of heresy. Adapting that stage of a tribunal’s procedure which 
admirably clarifies an issue by dismissing irrelevancies, it can be 
said that the “‘contestatio litis’” between us is whether this word 
“‘pertinaciter” necessarily implies guilt or culpability. He thinks it 
does whereas I think it does not. 

The reasons for my view are, firstly, in the Code itself which 
whenever it is used employs the word in the sense I am defending. 
Moreover, if Fr Richardson is correct, the word “heretic”? must 
necessarily imply some degree of bad faith, whereas canon 731, §2, 
clearly contemplates heretics who are in good faith. 

I am sorry that the authors I cited are not considered decisive, 
but I am not easily discouraged and will quote two others, both 
writing before the Code, on the right meaning of “‘pertinaciter”’. 
The first is Cardinal d’Annibale, an authority still greatly revered 
by the Roman Curia, a writer who is mercifully brief, and whose 
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words appear exactly to meet Fr Richardson’s admission that if the 
law had “error voluntarius”’ instead of ‘“‘pertinax”’ guilt could rightly 
be presumed in the external forum: ‘“‘Haeresis est Error voluntarius 
contra aliquam veritatem fidei Catholicae. Uti igitur Christianus 
haereticus dici possit, necesse est ut erret: ut in fide erret: ut erret 
sciens volens . . . ut sciens erret; et hoc est quod TT. pertinaciam 
voluntatis appellant” (In Constitutionem Apostolicae Sedis (1894) §30). 
The second is more ancient, Gregory Sayers, an English Benedictine 
of the Cassinese Congregation (ob. 1602), and therefore on more 
than one title acceptable to Fr Richardson. “. . . pertinacia vero 
proprie, ut diximus, est quando quis ita firmiter alicui opinioni 
assentitur ut quamvis sciat contrarium ab Ecclesia Romana doceri, 
paratus tamen non est iudicium suum determinationi Ecclesiae sub- 
mittere”’ (Thesaurus Casuwn Conscientiae, III, iv, 18). 

Many commentators, both before and after the Code, do give 
to ‘‘pertinaciter’’ the meaning Fr Richardson prefers the word to 
have. The reason for this may be the doctrine commonly accepted 
that a person who has once had the Catholic faith cannot lose it 
without sin, and the older writers were largely concerned with these 
renegades. Or, more likely perhaps, the reason may be the equivocal 
use of the word “formal”: our writers discuss formal objects, formal 
concepts, formal consent, formal sin and so on, its meaning being 
diagnosed in each case from the context. It occurs a few times in 
the Code in the sense of the formalities accompanying some act, but 
not in the analysis of heresy. I agree that there is a true sense in 
which “‘pertinaciter’? may be called the formal element in heresy, 
but when one goes on, in the same breath, to speak of the formal 
sin of heresy confusion arises. It is best avoided by restricting the 
word to the formal sin of heresy: “‘Intelliguntur autem haeretici 
proprie dicti, qui scilicet veritatem revelatam, et ab Ecclesia pro- 
positam ut credendam, pertinaciter respuunt. Attamen non impor- 
tat utrum hoc mala an bona fide faciant, utrum, uti quidam auctores 
loquuntur, haeretici formales an materiales existant” (Collationes 
Brugenses, 1923, p. 116). Obviously, if pertinaciter belongs to the 
essence of heresy, people whose dissent lacks this quality are not 
properly heretics in any sense of the word, and it is confusing to call 
them material heretics, a term which should be restricted to heretics 
who are such without formal sin. 

Fr Richardson deserves all the admiration due to a pioneer 
exploring a new angle of this subject and defending his view with 
tenacity—I must not say “‘pertinacity” so long as we differ on the 
meaning of the word. It is prompted by his wide charity towards our 
separated brethren. 
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THE PuysicAt PHENOMENA OF MysTICISM 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 561) 


Fr Crehan writes: 

Perhaps I may be allowed to explain to Fr B. Houghton, and to 
others who have noticed the lack of dates of composition for the 
various studies, that Fr Thurston devoted to this subject; the dates 
are no secret, being published in the Bibliography attached to his 
Life, but, as I was desired to limit as much as possible in this book 
the extent of editorial comment, in order to keep the price of the 
book as low as possible, I did not press for a list of dates to be 
included. In any case, some of the studies, chiefly those on Levitation, 
had been revised by himself at what I judge (from the state of the 
handwriting) to have been a late period of his life, and the date of 
their original publication would in such cases be of no significance. 

Fr Thurston confined his attention to the physical phenomena 
since he considered that the best beginning for research. Others 
could then build theories upon the facts he had ascertained. That 
his own views, expressed very sparingly, should waver from accep- 
tance to rejection of the supernatural character of certain phenomena 
is only to be expected in view of the difficult nature of the ground to 
be explored. Do not the early disciples of St Thomas find that, when 
they compile summaries of his views on difficult points, they are 
sometimes bound to use the rubric: Immo dicit contrarium? But some- 
times Fr Houghton seems to exaggerate the contradiction that he 
finds in the views of Fr Thurston. Thus in the case of Sor Maria de la 
Visitacion, it is not true to say, as he does, that “‘she is quoted some 
half-dozen times as a typical impostor’, while ten pages are else- 
where devoted to showing that she probably was not. In the Index 
(which I owe to the care of Mr Vincent Cronin) she is mentioned 
four times. The first time she is summarily introduced (p. 71) as a 
notorious religious impostor. Then come the ten pages in which her 
story is discussed fully, the general conclusion of which is that she 
was possibly honest but deluded, that some of her phenomena were 
genuine, and that she may have confessed to fraud lest the Inquisi- 
tion, should she have maintained her phenomena were genuine, 
might have treated her as a witch and in league with the devil. On 
page 96 Fr Thurston allows that she may have been an impostor 
from the start, but that, quite as probably, she was at first a truly 
privileged servant of God, until the homage paid her began to sap 
her virtue. Finally, on page 142 there is a passing mention of her as 
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a pseudo-mystic. The case is one where, as Fr Thurston says, one 
would like to know more facts about her early religious life and her 
dealings with Luis de Granada, who was her confessor and who 
esteemed her highly. That such a woman should have begun well 
and fallen victim to delusions would not be unknown in the history 
of the Church. I do not see that Fr Thurston has been inconsistent 
in his treatment of her. 

It is true, as Fr Houghton says, that, if a doctor can produce 
stigmata by hypnotic suggestion in an hysterical patient, God could 
suggest as much to an ecstatic. But the difficulty for us, when we do 
not approach a particular case-history from God’s end, is to know 
whether He is at work or one of His creatures in the production of 
these stigmata. It was not Fr Thurston’s purpose to make a snap 
judgement about the nature of stigmata easier but to gather up the 
facts so that some day later investigators might be in a position to 
give a truly balanced verdict. Already, the appearance of stigmata 
ina Lutheran layman, as a result, apparently, of the British bombing 
of Hamburg during the war, has extended the field of enquiry 
beyond what Fr Thurston contemplated. 


THEOLOGIANS AND THE HUMAN APPEARANCE 
OF CHRIST 


(THe CLercy Review, 1952, XX XVII, p. 531) 


Father W. J. Randall writes: 

The informative and vividly written article by Fr Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., brings out two points: (a) the wide scope of theology 
and (4) the wild excursions of theologians in matters outside defined 
doctrine. Discussion of the question of the human appearance of 
Christ is a fine tribute, I think, to the universal interest of theo- 
logians and to their speculative fertility—from the Fathers onwards. 
There is scarcely a question, one may suppose, which has not been 
treated or at least touched upon by someone at some time, among 
the patristic, scholastic, and later writers. Doubtless this is all to the 
good, as a process of clearing and sharpening the mind; but at the 
end of the discussion one often gets the impression of much talking 
round the subject rather than arrival at clear-cut certainty. 

In the present instance, it would seem that we might reduce the 
matter to much simpler terms—short-circuit the whole question by 
saying that, inasmuch as the Incarnation was a direct supernatural 
work of God, it—and every part of it—would be perfect in a very 
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high degree. I am keenly aware of the pitfall of saying “‘as perfect 
as possible’’ in regard to the works of God ad extra: the theologian 
will immediately say you are presuming to limit the power of God. 
Yet it seems ridiculous to say that Christ, God-Man, could have 
been more perfect. 

Fr Leeming’s summing-up does much, I think, to simplify the 
matter; and his four points are replete with wisdom. But I suggest 
that we may condense the matter even more by saying this: As the 
Incarnation was a supernatural work of God (and therefore perfect 
in a very high degree—or, better, as perfect as God wished it to be) 
it follows that Christ, primarily, and secondarily His Mother, would 
therefore be perfect in their respective natures. Because Christ is 
God, His human nature (as God’s highest creation) must be more 
perfect than any other created thing. The same principle applies to 
His Mother, as the second greatest creation. From such perfection 
must follow beauty—since beauty is essentially the perfect arrange- 
ment of parts. Finally, since in human beauty much depends upon 
the personal expression (given the radical basis of perfect morphology) 
and as expression depends upon emotion following thought, then the 
facial expression (in its manifold forms) of Christ, and of His Mother, 
would be highly perfect as following upon highly perfect thought. 


Father Humphrey J. T. Johnson writes: 

Many years ago Wagner’s son-in-law, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, an Englishman who admired Germany so much that he 
became a German, maintained in his book The Foundations of the 19th 
Century that Christ belonged to the Germanic race. Although 
Chamberlain’s ““German”’ included all the West Aryan peoples the 
proposition thus crudely stated is of course extravagant. Yet we 
should not go to the other extreme and take it as certain that our 
Lord’s features resembled those of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
who were painted by Rembrandt. A relatively blond type such as is 
now found in Kurdistan seems to have formed a strain in the popu- 
lation of ancient Israel. We do not know how common it was, but 
when it occurred it was much admired. David belonged to this type. 
In 1 Kings xvi, 12, he is described as “rufus et pulcher aspectu, 
decoraque facie” and in 1 Kings xvii, 42, again as “rufus et pulcher 
aspectu’’. In view of David’s messianic significance there is some- 
thing tempting in the suggestion that his features bore some resem- 
blance to those of the future Messiah. 
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More From Our Autumn List 


Primitive Man 
and His World Picture 


By Wilhelm Koppers 16/- net 


‘**A major contribution to its subject, with illustrations drawn from 
a study of many primitive peoples to show that among them will be 
found not only a belief in a Creator but also a memory of an original 
state of innocence from which man fell.” Catholic Times 


Science is a Sacred Cow 


By Anthony Standen 10/6 net 


This is a most entertaining plea to our generation to remember that 
science is not, and can never be, our teacher in the moral field. 
Mr. Standen is himself a scientist, and he shows, among other things, 
what discredit such an attitude wili bring on serious science. 


The Surprise 


By G. K. Chesterton 5/~- net 
With a Preface by Dorotuy L. SAYERS 

This is a two-act play, written about six years before Chesterton’s 
death, and then apparently forgotten. It is really a surprise within 
a surprise, and those of a speculative turn of mind will find much to 
intrigue them in the ending. 


The Legacy 


By Michael Mason 2/6 net 


If you reject God, you reject sanity, and our present society is as wild 
a Babel as could be conceived. In this poem, Michael Mason is 
conveying a vision of that Babel-world which may shock us into 
a realization of just how mad it is. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
110-Il1 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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An Announcement 


For eighteen months this page has contained a different 
illustration in each issue showing the many and varied 
undertakings of the Church Contracts Dept. of Burns 
Oates under the direction of Mr Anthony J. Bartlett. 


During this period the scope and volume of work of 
this Dept. has increased to such an extent that, to deal 
more satisfactorily with this expansion of business, it has 
been decided to form an Independent Company. 


Messrs Burns Oates have much pleasure therefore in 
announcing that, in conjunction with Messrs Walker- 
Symondson (their main Contractors in so many of their 
larger projects), they are now associated with Messrs 
B. O. W.S. and Bartlett Ltd., who will continue to 
provide for every need of Church, Convent, and School, 
whether in constructional building, alteration, decoration, 
or interior furnishings. 


A Brochure is in course of preparation which will be 
sent upon application. Mr Bartlett himself is still avail- 


able as a Consultant to help you with your problems. 
Please write to 


B. O. W. S. 
& 
Bartlett Ltd. 


25 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel. ViCtoria 3993 
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- "3 ¢ “i ae ALTARS - PULPITS 
’ CHOIR STALLS 
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CRUCIFIXES 
CRIBS 
STATIONS OF THE 
CROSS 
Please write to us for estimates of 
any work you desire. Shipments to 
Great Britain are now possible 


Our work may be seen: 

LONDON: 

Ealing Priory, Ealing, W.5 

St. Mary’s Priory, Fulham Rd., $.W.1 

MANCHESTER : 

St. Bede's College, Alexandra Park 

St. John’s, High Lane, Chorlton c. 
Hardy 

St. Mary’s, Oswaldtwistle 

St. Anne’s, Greenacres, Oldham 


Downsipe ABBEY: 
Stalls and Organ Sereen 


FERDINAND STUFLESSER 


Established 1875 = ORTISEI 19 - (Bolzano) - ITALY 


CHURCH - ORGANS 


TUNED : RESTORED : REBUILT 
New organs built to any specification 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 


A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the industry is at your service 


N. P. MANDER LTD. 


St. Peter’s Organ Works, St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2 BIS 0026 
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| ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 


Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
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Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 
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Well - informed people everywhere 
read 


- THE 


TABLET 


for 


intelligent comment on world 


affairs from a Catholic viewpoint 


Regular features 


include Notes on current affairs at home 
and abroad, Articles on the foremost 
topics of the week, Reviews of the THE TABLET 


latest books (Catholic and general), is obtainable, on 


News, Notes and Texts of Catholic order, from your local 
interest gathered from many parts of the newsagent, price 9d. 
; ; weekly, or direct by 
post from the pub- 
lishers price 42/- per 
tions, etc., and a Chess column with annum post free. 


world, Spiritual reading, Music and 
film Notes, Criticisms of Art Exhibi- 


problems for the novice and the expert. 


Send a postcard for a specimen copy 


128 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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A new publication 


The 
Westminster 
Year Book 


1953 


Published with the full authority of 
The Cardinal Archbishop 


A Year Book for the Archdiocese of Westminster 
is being published for the first time. It is an official 
publication, with the full authority of the Cardinal 
Archbishop, and the editorial contents were written 
and compiled at Archbishop’s House. In addition 
to full details of the clergy of the diocese, parishes, 
churches, confraternities, societies, clubs, ctc., 
there are articles on subjects of current interest, 
diocesan progress report on the past year, obituary 
notices of recently deceased priests, a Kalendar of 
the London Martyrs of 1535-1681 and much other 
interesting information. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


BURNS OATES 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 
For All Catholic Books 


All new Books available on day 

of publication. Secondhand and 

rare Books on every subject. Stock 
of over 3 million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British and overseas Magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 


“Pinum H#lissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ‘““VINUM MISSALE”’’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


is now published quarterly 


Subscription rates: 25/- or $4 (4 issues) post free 
Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


DECORATED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND SCREENS, 

engraved and brilliant cut for brick Churches. The London Sand 
Blast Decorative Glass Works Ltd., Seager Place, Burdett Road, E.3. 
ADVance 1074-5. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 
and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 


mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


ONDON, NEW COURT HOTEL, 45 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, 

W.2. Every comfort: h. & c. and telephones each room. Good 
cuisine. Excellent communication. Brompton Oratory 10 mins. Tel.: 
BAYswater 1453. 


REED ORGANS, large selection reconditioned models suitable churches, 
home, etc. Overhauls. Electric Blowers fitted. R. F. Stevens, LTD., 
Organ Works, 9 Leighton Place, London, N.W.S. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annun, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office: 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


ZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 


are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorRKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW is now published quarterly. Subscription Rates : 
25/— or $4 (4 issues) post free. Publishing office: 28 Ashley Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


VESTMENTS are again being made at Downside Abbey. For Quotations 
write to The Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 











Early English 
Christian Poetry 


Translated into alliterative verse by 
PROFESSOR CHARLES KENNEDY 


For many years the beauties of early English poetry have been 
denied to all save the limited number of students of Anglo-Saxon. 
One of the greatest authorities on the subject here presents to the 
general reader, in modern English, some of the finest passages 
from vernacular poetry written between the 7th Century and the 
Norman Conquest. 215. 


Essays on 
Church and State 


LORD ACTON 


“Several of the essays concern forgotten controversies and 
episodes, but such is the extraordinary vigour of Acton’s exposi- 
tion that these can be followed with excitement by persons who 
have no specialized knowledge of the 19th Century. . . . Many 
readers will have different opinions as to what is the chief glory 
of this memorable compilation.”—Time and Tide. With an 
introduction by Douglas Woodruff. 30s. 


Florence 


EDWARD HUTTON 


“The name of Edward Hutton appearing on the cover of this 
book is in itself a sufficient recommendation.”—The Tablet. “A 
travel book of distinction.” —The Sphere. “Will prepare the mind 
perfectly for a visit to the town.”—The Observer. “I had not 
turned half a dozen pages before I could smell again the cold 
incense in the cool spaces of Santa Croce.” —Daily Telegraph. 
Tustrated. ais. 
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The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


DIRECTORS: SaM VANHEEMS 


bxolusively Clrival 
Outfltcrs t. Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Tolagrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes from Oxford Greus Tabe Station 








